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Vin? Sty, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 
Introduction 


This volume (volume VEL) contains approximately 235 digests of statistical, 
technical, and trade data on agricultural, fishery, and related products which 
have been listed (up to November 9, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for 
consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those foreign 
countries which have been invited to participate in the so-called "nuclear" group. 
The digests cover all listed products provided for in schedule 7 of the Tariff act 
of 1930 and related items on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to 
import-—excise taxes. Volumes similar to this one have been or ure being prepared 
by the Tariff Commission on commodities provided for under other schedules of the 
tariff act which have been listed for these negotiations. Those products on the 
Free List of the act which are subject to import-excise or processing taxes are 
treated as dutiable commodities and are cov. red by digests which appear in the 
volumes for the tariff schedules to which such products are most nearly related. 
In addition, a special volume will be issued covering all commodities on the Free 
List vnich have been listed for the negotiations. 


Volume VIT is in three parts. Part 1 inciudes digests on items, provided 
for in paragraphs 701 to 716 and 722 to 752 of schedule 7 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, which are listed for consideration in the proposed 1 eee part 2 


includes digests on liste me ee provided for in paragraph 753 and aide Lo Wisaiaugs 
paragraphs in schedule 7 and digests on related items in th hee List subject to 


import-excise taxes; aor ee 3 includes digests on Pecans ig to 721, inclu- 
sive, which pertain exciusively to fishery products. 


summary for Parts 1 and 2 


are livestock, milk, farm crops (other than sugar and tobacco),2/ and most of the 
products made from these raw materials (such as meats, dairy products, and feed- 
stuffs), canned and otherwise prepared fruits and vegetables, and bakery products. 
The farm income from these commodities, including both those listed und not listed 
for consideration in the proposed negotiations, averaged about 38 billion dollars a 
year in the period 1935-39; the totes value of these Sean ducts including the value 
added’ by manufacture was Sad 10 billion dollars. Because of-dne@rensed produc—’ 
tion and’ higher prices, the tote] value -incre.sed to over 20 billion dollars a year 
during the war. 


The principal products provided for in schedule 7, other than fishery products, 
ar 
m 


Imports of all products, except fishery products, provided for in schedule 7 
(those listed as well as those not listed for consideration in the proposed nego- 
tiations), and including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise 
taxes, amounted to about 150 million dollars (foreign value) in 1939; imports in 
that year were somewhat larger than in 1938 but less than the annual average in 
the period 1935-37 or during the war, In the aggregate these imports suppiied 
less than 2 percent of the consumption in the United States in prewar years, though 
for many items the ratio was much higher or lower. 


United States exports of products comparable with those imported under 
schedule 7, including related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes, 
amounted to approximately 300 million dollars annually before ths war. The prin- 
cipal export items were pork and pork products, grain, flour, fruits, and canned 
and prepsred vegetables. In 1943 the exports, mostly under lend-lease, increased 
to about 1.5 billion dollars. 





if Sugar, molasses, and manufactures sre covered by volume V and tobacco and 


manufactures are covered by volume VI. 
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The ratio of the duties anc import-excise taxes Collected on all imports of 
commodities (other tnan fisnery preaucts) provided for in schedule 7 (including 
elated items on the Free List which sre subject to import-excise taxes) to the 


pou value of such imports was atout 35 percent in 1939 and 18 percert in i943. 
The decline in the ratio wis attributable largely to higher prices for items sub-— 
ject to specific ra bes of duty but aiso to reductions in duties in trade agree- 


ments, princivaily the trade agreements with Argentina and Mexico 


J 


Those items (other then fishery products) provided for in-schedule 7 (together 
“ith related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes) which are 
“isted for consideration in the proposed negotiations, and covered by the digests 
contsined A piebae th represented about 55 perce! ent of the value of totsl imports in’ 
1939 of all conmodities (cther than fishery products) provided for in schedule 7 
and all-related Free List items subject to import-excise taxes bl Of the total 
AL 


Q 


imports in 1939 cf items listed for consideration sebout 45 cpanel were accounted 


Q 
. for by the following 6 commodities: Live cattle, edible nuts, spices, byproduct 
feeds, pineapol and castor beans. 


~ay 7. RS Tes 2 
Sumanary Cor Part 3 


Schedule / ol the Tarifr Act of Taso provides Yor gll fish and fish products 
imported for human consumption except frean om Progen sea herring, smelts, and 
tuna fish which are on the Free List. (All fish imported for purposes other than 
for human consumptien are free of duty.) 3m sedition, schedule 7 provides for 
canned ciams and clam products, canned oysters and oyster products, and crab meat, 

crab paste, and crub sauce, Ail other sneilfish and shellfish products are on 
the Tree List. There are no fishery products listed for consideration in the 

; Proposed negotiations ho are on the Free last but subject to import-excise or 

.processing taxes. S/ 
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The United States cetch of all fish and sheiifish, of which about 90 percent 
are marketed as, or processed into, products similar to those provided for in 


scheaule 7, emounted to 4.4 oiilion pounds, valued et 97 million dollars (amount 
pala to momen i in 1939; the catch anounted to 4.2 billion pounds, valued a 

204 mi lizon’ doliars ain i943) In recent years spproximateiy two-thirds of the 
catch, ny we Soaitty has teen used as food for human consumption and one-third in the 
manufacture of ofl, meal, and byproducts, “and for, padt. The products used for 


human consumption, however, accounted for 8&5 percent of the value of the total 
cacen Li W973:¢ Tt is estimated that in 1943 the processing and packaging of the 
domestic catch of fishery products increased the value from 264 million dollars 
to 350 million dollurs and that the retail value of these products, including 

the cost of distribution and werketing, amowmmted to 690 million dollars, 


United Stextes imports of the fishery products provided for in schedule 7 


averaged 25 million dollars a year in nee ne ana amounted to 30 million. dollars 
Ta Ger, Before tne war the foreign value of imports of such products was equiv- 
alent. to approximately lo percent of the value of United States consumption of 
Similar products. For many individual items, rela the ratios were much 


higher or lower. The great bulk.of imported fresh and frozen fish hss come 
from Canada with relatively small yuantities from Japan, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
and European countries; csenned fish and shellfish have come principally: from 
“estern, European countries and Japan; snd pickled snd salted fish have come 
principally from Cenada, Newfoundland, Iceland, and Western Buropean countries. 


United States exports of fishery products comparable with those provided for 
in schedule 7 emounted to 12 million dollars in 1939 and represented about 8 per- 


& 
cent of domestic producticn, During the war the value of exports: more than 








if .itemg, which in 1939 accounted for 72 percent of the total value of imports 
(other than fishery products) of items provided for in schedule 7, were subject 
to reduced rates of duty provided in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1545. 
2y Certain fish oils which are 2 provided for in schedule 1 of the tariff act 
in the Free List of the act and subject to import—excise taxes are on‘the: list 
of itemstfor ‘consideration in ths srenemen negotiations but these products are 
eonsiderec in volume I, part 2, covering Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 
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trebled and at least 90 percent were shipped under lend-lease. The great ‘ulk 
of the exports, both before and during the war, consisted of canned salmon, 
canned sardines, and canned mackerel. Although the exports went to a great, 
many countries, the principal prewar ‘aatabeal were iaaiiiens Europeat!, countries... 
and the Philippine Islands. 2 es bs do 4 
The ratio of the duties collected on all.imp ‘eck of the fishery products 
pune for in schedule 7 to the foreign value of such imports was ‘20 percent . 
1936-40; it was 13 percent in 1941, and & percent in 1943. ‘The decline in 
the ratio is attributable principally to a decrease in the imports during the 
war of products dutiable at reletively high ad valorem rates; snd to incre ased . 
prices of imports dutiable at specific rates. The decline in thé ratio. we 
also caused to a small extent by reductions in duties provided in trade pace 


Those fishery products provided for in schedule 7 which are listed. for. con-. 
sideration in the proposed negotiations, and covered by the digests contained 
herein, represented approximately 90 percent of the total value of imports in 
1939 of all fishery products provided for in that schedule. i/ The ratio in. 
1943 was 94 percent. Of the totel imports in 1939 of thé items listed for 





consideration, 30 percent (by value) were fresh or frozen fish, 5: percent were 
canned fish and shellfish, and Bae percent were nicxled or sattad i155, in IAs. 
the ratios were 60 percent, 8 percent, and 28 percent, respectively. 

kyplanatory Notes | : Mi ; ; yA 


2 


The digests presented herein nave been kept us brief as possible and contain - 
only the data most pertinent to,an understanding of the international competitive 
Situation with respect to the various products. It was obviously impractical to 
include all the facts pertaining to the many commodities listed for consideration. 
Supplementing the data given in the digests, and available for use in the negoti- 
ations, is the extensive information contained in the files of the Commission and 
in its numerous published reports, as well as the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. 


w 


In several instances, where a a any of closely related procucts are listed 
for consideration, a Summary Digest is n in acdition to separate digests on 
each of the listed items. The oe gest gives statistics of production, 
exports, anc imports for the group of related products as a whole, deseribes 
the interrelationships among the several products, and discusses nal} papell 
tive problems. In a few cases the Summary Digest covers items which are not 
listed for consideration in the proposed negotiations anc not covered by separate 
digests; such unlisted items have been included in order to give a more complete 
picture of the production anc trade in all the related procucts of an industry. 
Occasionally the statistics of production given in such a Summary Pigest relate to 
the product in both unfabricated and fabricated forms, resulting in some duplica- 
tione Where cuplication is significant, sttention is enllec tc the fact. 


Most of the digests give statistics of United States production, exports, and 
imports (total and 2y principal sources) for the three prewar years, 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of some commodities the 
statistics cover a much longer period. Where shatistics of production or of 
exports of a particular commodity are not available, estimated figures, or some 
other indication of the relative importance of production and exports as compared 
with imports, are given when possible. Frequently a digest covers more than one 
statistical import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a sup- 
plementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other representative prewar 
year, statistics of. United States imports by individual statistical classes, by 
principal country of origin. Where exports under lend-lease are substantial, 
as well as where imports free for Government use, or free as an act of interna- 
tional courtesy, or free under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 are 
substantial, they are indicated in footnotes to the tables. 


1/ Items, which in 1939 accounted for 57 percent of the total imports of fish- 
ery products under schedule 7, were subject to reduced rates of duty provided 


in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. “7 


t 


Import values are in pra setically all cases foreign values, i.e., they do not 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental. to ‘the 
shipment of products from the foreign country to the United States. These 
values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown for United 
States production (which are usually the sales value of the product at the plant) 
or for exports (which represent the actual selling price including inland freight 
and other charges to the port of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally listed 
1 the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of imports from them in 
1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in capital 
letters. 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff Act 
of 1930. anduthe 1945 (January 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the act of 
1936 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. When it is significant, 
the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each rate of dutyis given 
in e general: note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, effec— 
tive January 1, 1929. The economic conditions in these countries and throughout 
the world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of preparations for and actual 
outbreak of wer, that the statistics of United States imports for that year can- 
not be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reduc~ 
tions under peacetime conditions; . the import data for the war years are still 
less indicative of what wouid have been these effects. 
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Par. No. 717(a) 


” CANADA 
FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (i HELPER: OR NOT PACKED: IN ICE), CUBA 
WHOLE, OR BEAEADED On EVISCERaTED OU BOTH, BUT NOT SOVIET UNION 


TURTHER ADVANCED Ee: THAT THE FINS MAY: BE 
REMOVED), EXCEPT SEA HERRING, -SMELTS, TUNA, 
MENHADEN, AND PILCHARDS—(SUMMARY DIGEST) 
otat. import classes (1939): 0047.0-0055.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





























| Imports for consumption from— 

i Domestic a % TT Lat he 
Loar: pProdguchione Ud: eeantiek acy Alt A ANAT A 24, 80 
rate 12 : Bah eeepbibtaet iad ca telayto CANADA | Japan | Mexico | UNION 

! eh . Quantity (1,060 pounds) oa Aa 
1937 | 1,864,336 | | Bebblyn ps: 899068 , MB i22 del 5, (OD dwn ayie5O 1,475 
1938 1,869,096 | 7,933 | TWO Uled «cb5afeTe.| 35232 5,404 089». 
1939.1 1,721,155) 6058. e792 tee 675922 Lil BT 1,0 - hig Por oul 339 
1943 pennete ! 637 dle yt 9iy3 4h 982 225004 Presley FadFbewid 5 

{ pee 7 ae 

NR serene cee oe nee 

| te oat ietuae (2,000. dollars) _ an tyey wei ese 7 Se 
1937 | Pei an Wea it Simmncaliis weysyon nthiiges ,rsioon7s 240 
1938 | 31 592 Mada aie 6,786 6,115" 5 252) | 146 209 
1939 | 46 te | fe ne ke 459 | Hy 9eS © 167 | 158 Lid 
L9GD Mey oO se oe.. | : 155298 : 14,472 | — | 669 | 1 








V/ Catcly as larited® an species i, teh We Paes, Roa ea ot diges 
portion marketed in the forms covered by ‘the import statistical class 
under this digest, see text. , 

Includes fillets, etc., (see pthaa sire, fer “AT »y) and all other fresh or 


frozen fish. ; ' 4 fy iy: 

3/ Includes imports from CUBA as follows? 7. ‘thousand pounds valued at 1 thousand 
dollars in 1938; 3 thousand. pounds valued at les than-1’ thousand dollars (%263) 
in 1939; 4 thousand pounds valued st less than 1 thousend. dollars (3400) in 1943. 


No imports in 1937. f , 
L/ Production statistics are for 1942, the latest veat for which complete data 
are avails ible. : 


~ ee me ‘ ave - 


Source: Prodketion from official Statistics of the’ Uy S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service; exports ‘and imports from official statistics of the U. >. Bepartme 
Commerce. hae aE 


Note.— For tariff classification, rates an duty, and ad valorem equivalents of 
the duties, see separate digests on the principal products here under considera 
tion. 

Comment 


This classification covers all Auibisble fie ssh or frozen fish which nave not 
been further advanced than beheaded or eviscerated, except that the fins may be 
removed (it does not, for example, cover fresh or frozen fish fillets). Sea 
herring, smelts, and time fish, fresh or frozen in any fort are’ nowt included 
inasmuch as imports of these items enter free of duty under paragraph 1756. 
MenKaden and pilchards h lave also been excluded as the United States neither im- 
ports flor exports these fish, in the fresh or frozen condition; substantially the 
entire domestic catch of menhaden and pilchards is utilized in the preduction of 
fish mesl, fish oil, and canned sardines (pilchards). Because of .the diversities 
among the many items in the group as a whole, individuel digests have been prepared 
supplying separate data on the principal products. 


The production data in the above table are not comparable with the import 
lata, Since the former include the total catch of the species under consideration 
oa ay or not marketed fresh or frozen, and since they include the weizht as 


land ed, whereas mo ny of the import ad fish have had part of the weight paerrract by 
beheading, eviscerating, etc. 


QO 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACKED IN ICE), 
WHOLE, OR BEHEADED OR EVISCERATED OR BOTH, BUT NOT 
FURTHER ADVANCED (EXCEPT THAT (THE FINS MAY BE 
REMOVED), EXCEPT SBA HERRING, SMEL ob TUNA, 
MENRADEN, AND PI LCHARDS—— (SUMMA RY DIGEST)-—Continued 


__In recent years domestic processing industries have taken increasing 
quantities of the United States total catch of certain species of fish - most of 
the salmon, for example, is canned; ‘the bulk of the alewives are salted or canned; 
and the fresh and frozen filleting industry takes a large part of the catch of 
‘rosefish, whiting, haddock, cod, and flounders. On the other hand, most of the 
catch of various other species, such as Atlantic mackerel, bluefish, spot, sea 
trout, lake fish, and croakers is marketed either whole, or not further advanced 
. than beheaded and eviscerated. However, at least a part of the catch of ail 
species included herein is marketed fresh or frozen and not advanced beyond the 
provisions of this tariff paragraph; for all the species here covered the propor- 


tion so marketed is about 40 percent. For this reason landed weight of the catch 
of all species, except sea herring, smelts, tuna fish, menhaden and pilchards, is 


included in the production shown in the table above, 


; The relatively unimportant exports shown in the table include fresh and frozen 
fish of all species, including perhaps small quantities of sea herring, smelts, 
tuna fish, and packaged fish (fillets, etc.). /See separate digest on packaged 
fish, paragraph 717(b)/. It is believed, however, that most of the exports 

consist of products within the scope of this digest. . 


* The statistics of imports given in the above table relate to all products ~ 
covered by paragraph 717(a). Although the great bulk of them are marketed in 
the condition in which they are imported some are further processed after importa- 
tion. Most of the imports of sturgeon are subsequently smoked, some of the 
saimon are subsequently mild cured (sxlted); and some of the imports of lake 
fish are subsequently filleted or smoked. Imports in this classification, . there- 
fore, compete chiefly with that part of the domestic catch which is marketed 
fresh or frozen as "whole" fish. The following table shows the domestic produc~ 
tion (estimated), imports, exports, and apparent consumption of fresh and frozen 
"whole" fish, of the species covered by this digest. 














4 Spat 








ited :-Imports for ; Domestic 4 sh) 
He Ses ion used: consumption »: exports : cApparent Sn Ratio.of 
sfresh or frozen: fresh or 3 ¢resh or : consumption : imports to 
; aoe Sybrogen : frozen : ; consumption 
> 150CO pounds : 1,000 pounds :1,000 pounds: 1,000 pounds Sun. eee s. 
LOSt.% 565,605 : 87,063 : 4,011 4 948,057 _ : me 
LIS 1s 34.5 533 ; 75,635 : meee : pe Pee : 8«3 
139 3 770,783 : 14,5792 : Os05S, "| 2 839,517 - &.9 
1943 21/ 6413276 ¢ | GR o54, : ea7 ) ¢ 732,993 : 12.6 








1/ Production for 1942, the latest available 
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The statistics shown above present data foz least 150 species of fish, most 
of which are insignificant either in domestic producticn or imports. Substan- 
tially all imports of certain species or groups of species come from a single 
country; most imports of white sea ps (totuava), for example, come from Mexicc, 
whereas Canada is the source of substantially all imports of fresh-water fish. 


Paragraph 717(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, specifically names 
species of fish. The present rates of duty on these nromuets range from 1/2 
nt to 3 cents per pound,.. 


Fis 


H, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETH.R OR NOT foe IN ICE), 
WHOLE, OR BEHEADED OR EVISCERATHD OR E BUT NOT 
FURTHER’ ADVANCED (EXCEPT THAD TE ins AY’ Ba | 
REMOVED), EXC2PT SiA HE 


id a 
WENHADEN , 


Lo Brey) 
ND eemine iat SUMMARY DLGSST)-Continued 


The separate digests. which follow deal respe (1) Fresh «water 
fish and eels, (2) salmon, (3)halibut, (4) mackerel, (5) swordfish, (6) sturgeon, 
and (7) other fish In the titles of the several dineets the limiting words as 
to the degree of advancement of the Pish tel apply alike to all 
omitted for brevity; 


= 
= 


vely with: 
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8 species) are 
they appear in the statements regarding rates of auuty. 
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FRESH-WATER 


Stat. import classes (1939): 


United States production, exports, and imports 


I~ 


FISH AND EELS, 


9047.0-0048.8 


Par. No. 717 (a) 
CANADA 


FRESH OR FROZEN 


for consumption, 


1937-39 and 1943 











Year Production 2/ ; Domestic exports Imports & 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 

1937 ----------: 127,062 : Nae : 56,408 

$938 5s taS; Teo ets Kes : LO, 77h, 

a ren Senor One at : 50,'790 

[See aie eet pes eae : : 57,323 
Value (1,000 dollars) 

1937 ----------: 8,250 : figé F 4,938 

1938 ——----——-: 8,315 : jo : ME: 

1939 -—--------: 8,992 : Rey : 4,209 

19,3 —seneees Bhestae74e" able 9,803 





1/ Includes the catch in 
include sturgeon and shovel 
most of it is sold fresh or 

3/ Production statistics 
are available, 

Source: 


frozen. 


2f 


Production from statistics of the U. 


Lakes and the Mississiopi River and tributeries; does not 
nose sturgeon. 


Data show total weight of catch, but 
Virtually ail from CANADA, 


are for 1942. the latest year for which sonia beta data 


5 Fish»and Wildlife Service; 


imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 




















Item United States tariff Pronosed 
negotiating 
. AtbeOE 1945 country 
1930 rate 
wes . Cents per pound 
Par. 717 (a) 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 

not packed in ice), whole or 

beheaded or eviscerated or 
both, but not further advanced 
(except that the fins may be 
removed) ¢ 

Fresh-—water fish: 
La BM ga Nl hi de 1 L/2/ 3/4 ) 
Me TW Le meee ae le mc if Lies 3/2, ) 
Jacks or grass pike Bee | 1 Soy Os), ) 
Lake trout. —--e ee ee ee D lh 2 fa 3/2) ) 
MELLOW PERO cette erecemeetie ty Al. 2 Bit, ) 
AOL LL DGG meee om arcane eterna iL dof fi Bh Lp ) CANADA 
Lake herring and ciscoes thal where Thk ) 
Chubs —-——---~---—---_----_---___ d, afed B/h ) 
Mullet (catostomus) —~-—---—-~- — 4.1 V/2/ 3/4 ) 
Saugers —---—--------~----~-~----——-__ 1 1/2/ 3/4 ) 
Blue pike —--~---~--~----------———-_ 1 2/ -“ ) 
Other ——--+- +--+ Ait e A. 

Eels —— ce aehdn bom einen ein iG 1 L/2/ ol 





L/ 


Trade MEER ISG with ition 8 effective January 1936. 


2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective cemvaRy 1939. 


Note.- See following page. 


FRESH-WATER FISH AND EELS, FRESH OR FROZEN—Continued 


Note.-- The rates of duty shown above for 1945 were also applicable to imports in 
1939. The ad valorem equivalents of these duties in 1939 and 1943 were as fol- 
lows: sine ; 

Item 1939 «1943 Item 1939 1943 























Whitefish ———_—_-_-_-—_____— 1g, By Yellow pike. —-------—-—— aH Op « Lh 
Jacks or grass pike —————- _ 15% 1% Lake trout —--——--_—-_ 7% 3% 
Yellow perch ee ee TT 4% TTT OBES weenie CUS 10% 
Lake herring and ciscoes — 6% L% Chubs he eeereaa er Seer Pee we 2 
Mullet (catostomus) —————— 11% 11% Satgers)——— ae eet 16% 6% 
Blue pike’ -—-3—s.—_-_--.2....- 17% 5% Fresh-water fish, n.e.s. . 24% 8% 

a Fels eos sccgemmnllf, 54, 

Comment 


The production figures shown in the above table represent the total United 
States catch of fresh-water fish and eels except smelts and sturgeon. (Smelts 
are imported: free of duty under paragraph 1756 and sturgeon are covered in 
the fifth digest following ‘this one.) The import data cover all fresh-water 
fish and eels (except smelts and sturgeon) imported fresh or frozen excent those 
_which. have been further processed (filleted, etc.). (See separate digest.on par. 
717 (b)). Although some of the production end import data reported above relate 
to items further processed in the United States by filleting, salting, smoking, 
etc., the quantities so treated are not known, It is known, however, that the 
great bulk of the domestic and imported products are marketed fresh. or frozen 
without being advanced beyond the limits set forth in this tariff paragraph. 


In recent years United States consumption of the verious products covered by 
this classification has averaged 175 million pounds annually; imports, almost 
entirely from Canada, have supplied about 30 percent of the total. 


' The domestic catch, taken from numerous lakes and rivers, includes a wide 
variety of species, most of which either are not imported at all or are imported 
only in insignificant quantities, Thus, direct competition in the United States 
market occurs primarily between the domestic catch in the Great Lakes and the 
Canadian catch in the same waters and in the interior lakes of Canada. Such com-— 
petition involves chiefly the 12 species of fish specifically mentioned above, the 
duties on which were reduced in the Canadian trade agreements, effective January 
1936 and January 1939, These 12 species ordinarily constitute about 55 percent 
of the total United States catch and more than 90 percent of the imports of fresh— 
water fish and eels. Most of the United States landings of these species and 
about two-fifths of Canada's are drawn from a common source, four of the Great 
Lakes; most of the remainder of Canada's catch is from the interior lakes of that 
country. 


Although the United States production of frozen.fresh-water fish has increased 
in recent years, the preat' bulk of the catch is still marketed fresh. Transporta— 
tion problems and the perishable character of the product limit Canedian exports 
almost entirely to the United States. In recent years Canada has exported about 
three-fourths of its catch and exports have generally fluctuated directly with the 
size of the catch, 


Inasmuch as most species of fresh-water fish bring relatively high prices, 
and since the United States is the only important outlet for the Canadian surplus 
of these products, the present comparatively low duties are not prime factors 
affecting the volume of imports. Moreover, a substantial part of the imports, 
products of the winter fishery-in interior Canadian lakes, reach the United States 
market during seasons when there is a shortage of domestic supplies. 
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FRESH-WATER FISH AND EELS, FRESH OR FROZEN—-Continued 


& convention Dvetieen the United States enc Canada, relating to the fisheries 
of the Great Lases and their connecting waters, wos signed on April z, 1946, ana 
now awaits ratification by the Senate. Fer a preat many ye: rs the Governments of 
the two countries, ¢s well as the fishermen, have been concerned over tue decline 
of fish in tne Great Lakes, particularly tnat of the mere aesirable species; and 
cocperative action by the two Governments hes jee) been urged as OC Spon BUA G to 
an effective and orderly aevelopment of the fisheries. The convention provider for 
the develepment, protection, ana ecnservation of the Greet Lakes fisheries and for 
the creation of an Internaticnial Commissicen for the Great Lexes Fish 
to es nee egulaticns (1) providing for cpen ana closec¢ 
open and closed waters, (3) limiting the size of the various species o 

1 


‘ries auvhorizea 
Z 














may be Heese and (4) governing the type and specifications of nets and gear whict 
may be usea. Operation of tne fisheries under tne terms of the convention, if 
ratified by tne Governments of the United States end Canada, would wrobably be 
considerably more important to the trade in fresh-water ficn than changes in the 
tariff status ofthese producte. 
United States imports 
ind 1643 

Item : 1939 : 1943 
Whitelish-~-----~—--~- ~--~--~~--~----~-~--~-~-~-~—----------- ---- * $45,580,972. 4: $3,211,229 
VLIW ii a a re te ee eee eran 725,010 ¢ L,97igss 
Jacks or grass vike---—-----—.-+-~-~—~- hen bce che trie i : 126,094 : 373,787 
I ere err se rei ges seo pg re pent see De detenectennner rien ene : 106,666 885,194 
Yellow perch-~------—--—--~—+~---—----—~----—-----——------~-----—--+--- : LAt4,499°¢ 387,409 
ABE 1 9S Wa ee mcr ag Shr ch Ia he mt pt en re eee Lhe : 55 9359 1535505 
Lete Beering anc casceetoq-]- = scones § 368,096 : POT gate 
A ERD mn a ree ; 122,049 ¢ 2325270 
iat 4 Oatostowiis )~—- — : Be TA 204,141 


Sn nn in nn rn i a nn ee ee 


862,788 


tn 
a 
S 
ise) 
fo) 
ae 
ta 
B 
Ne 
ey oO’ 
‘ Ne 
~IOcak 
re 
No 


Peli Sp ar tt wh hes i i ec eect : 270,636 + 985,779 

fresh-water fight, 1.698. --2-~---~-+ +4 : 5, 792 306,570 

Tihs le Che, be Re irate a eye. Poles eae aeaee ar SSE ane WIUErs Pan EeeeP Oeeeee se Sanne : Lb shhh % 5) Sle 
: : 

Tota]-----—-~+-~+~~--~+~-~+--~+~+~~..--~+-—---~-----~---- === S. (ee gOSL 2 . Fy SOR) I29 





1/ In both years more percent of the imp. rts cane from CANADA 
source: Official statistics eof tue Us fb. Department. of senna 
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. Par. No.717(a) 
SALMON, FRESH OR FROZEN... mf CANADA 


Stat. AEE: class (1939): 6050.0 


CN es pre eene WNC ONS EEEEE Ore Ce Ve SMe diyete pe habe AB Ut 


en a 


United States, production, exports, and imports, 1937-39. and 1943 




















a eee member de apetertthaes hemi Sane = ene Ae er eeinnenanip ied pasate Atanas cnet minrenie aoe <aREroeS 
| ae | imports fb ne from—— 
| Prod i. ee oe ee eee ee ee ee Sie hl 
Year Produc~ | Domestic +-—-- i ca 
ape tion ty f exports. All | NED: Soviet | 
a ia. 1 CANADA | : 
oe ee hie aie es a eC rer Re TO i 
| . | | | 
’ "i om 2 
fees 2 Mage, apn iii 0 LODO BCU): peconcanet ule wiaerctne ih 
; ; ee eS cee j é i i 
ghey ee ae 691,161 | age 6.616 |i Gja26 PPL ~ sone} 
igne 656,229 hina | 5 632 5,398 Lg | 
LOGS Sten | nang at. B06 ents Dili li hn AP 163>> | 
' P) tA . = Agee: 
1663 eee 2/410. 827 | Bh oi OB ong Bhat sor, . J hy 
| ; 
| : Bhs el aks nett Dea Dee SE I aS PR RD er Sea ON SOE UK a ARPES Soh eee RE? 
| 
| Vi ade a, G00, doli ars ) 
inhaler: tuntie d : pee ae EE Se 
+ ' ~ ° 1 . j lana i t 5° 
L934 aa | L? 5433 | 457 B92. ew Je | 
1933 --—| aw Ach A iuine ay. 695 | hi 31 | 
1939 so slay TE 45.1 OE alae ol5 | he. 
"Os By PA gehen a AEE ma / 
L943 —---j| Ef 23,705 | 3 ge lant Ot aa yo 4/ 
ate Pin “~. Tare Toe 2 gp pe SS Sage gE ee SS eee eee 
i/ Total catch as landed. For estinates of quantity marketed fresh or frozen, 
see text. 
2/ Production statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which complete data are 


aved table. 
a Includes 234 thousand pounds - ‘value sd at 59 thousana dollars imported from 
Newfoundland and Leorador. 4/ Less than 500. 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Services; 
exports and imports from official statistics cof the UJ. 5. Department of Commerce, 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 








Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Gents per pound 
are: '727(a) ys 
fish, fresh or frozen Gen eabeR or 


not packed in ice), whole, 
or beheaded or RES hin ; 


Gr both, batcnetrefurther ad= 
vanced e xcept thet the fins may 
be a: *EMov ed): e 


silass i a . a 
salmon —-—--~—---~—-——~+~+—-+-+—~.--- os ZA = 1 CANADA 
I/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 19293 rate had been reduced 


ie 


to 1s cents per vound in previous agreement with Ceneda, effective January 1936. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent oi tae duty of 1 cent per pound was 10 percent 


~ 


on imports in 1939 and 4 percent on imports in 1943. 
Comment 


The statistics: show in the above table for United State s production re epres sent 
the total domestic catch of salmon; those for exports and ae ade 3, on the’ other 
hand, represent fresh or frozen salmon only. Penarete statistics releting tc the 
trade in fresh and frozen salmon (not including the small quantity in filleted 
form). ere given in the following table. From these icons and those presented 
in the previous table, it will be seen that.(1) salmon marketed fresh or frozen 
accounts for about 15 pereent of the United States total catch of salmon, (2) im- 
ports of fresh and frozen salmon cre relatively small,.usually supplying about 6 
porcent of total domestic consumption, and (3) United States exports constitute 
only a negligible portion of the annuel catch, 


oo 


SALMON, FRESH OR FROZEN-—Continued 








: Estimated :; ae : : " : 
: production : Imports , Exports , Apparent , Ratio of im- 
Year : used fresh ; -resh*or” “fresh or "ye tegen Pyperts to con+ 

: or frozen = frozen : frozen ; sumption : sumption 

: 1,000 uk 000 tm Lge  ,000 : Percent — 

> _ pounds : pounds. ¢ ‘powies.\:. pounds 
1937------_--_—----—; 237.809. as 5646. & Syo7 tegen 4.8 
1938-—---—-—--—---——: DO a hee 5 Opals Gago! 7) aeons 48 
OA ae A Wir 8 eeu) is Naga 7a, ve Gao 

i/ Production for 1942, the latest available data. 


Salmon are found in practicaliy all coastal waters of the North Atlantic and 
North Pacific Oceans. Of the total world catch, estimated to be more than a 
billion pounds annually, about 95 percent is taken in the North Pacific, where the 
bulk of it is canned. The small quantities caught in the North Atlantic are 
practically all marketed fresh or frozen in European and North American markets. 


Before the war the United States, Canada, Japan, and the Soviet Union 
accounted for practically all of the salmon caught in the North Pacific. The 
bulk of the catch of all four countries was canned inasmuch as the canned product 
enjoys a world—wide demand and thus furnishes 2 profitable outlet for the 
tremendous quantities caught during the spring and summer which cannot be satis-— 
factorily disposed of in any other manner. During the decade before the war 
about 95 percent of the United States imports of fresh and frozen salmon came 
from Canada; the remainder came ‘principally from Newfoundland, the United King- 
dom, Japan, anc the Soviet Union. Three countries took 90 percent of United 
States exports in this form, the United Kingdom 36 percent, France 31 percent, and 
Canada 23 percent. 


The annual catch of the United States during the past 15 years has ranged 
from about 500 million pounds to nearly 800 million pounds. Ordinarily nearly 
90 percent of the domestic catch is taken in Alaska where the great bulk of it is 
canned, not more than 2 percent being marketed fresh or frozen. _ In the Pacific 
coast States, which account for 10 to 15 percent of the total United States catch, 
approximately two-thirds of the output is taken by the canneries. These States, 
however, also supply about 85 percent of the domestic salmon marketed fresn or 
frozen, Alaska furnishing most of the remainder. Of the total United states 
catch (including that of Alaska) only about 15 percent is marketed fresh or frozen 
(not including the small quantity of fresh and frozen fillets). 


In the immediate future Japan and the Soviet Union will probably be more con- 
cermea with recovering prewur markets tor their canned salmon than with develop- 
ing new outlets for the fresh or frozen product. In the past a large part of the 
catches of these two countries was salted for domestic consumption and tor export 
to Asiatic countries. The requirements for food in these countries and the 
resumption of salmon canning for the export trade, therefore, are likely to take 
precedence over efforts to develop foreign markets for frozen fish. Most of the 
relatively small catch by European countries will continue to be consumed on the 
Continent. It is prabable, therefore, that if any marked increase in United 
States imports should occur it would nearly ail come from Canada. 


In Canada, as in the United States, the salmon fishery is predominantly on the 
Pacific coast. The total Canadian catch averages about 165 million pounds } 
annuglliy, or about a fourth that of the United States. About 15 percent of the 
Canadian catch is marketed fresh or frozen, most of the remainder being canned. 
Whereas the United States ordinarily exports only about 5 percent of the domestic 
salmon which is marketed fresh or frozen, Canada exports about half of its total 
production. ; About 90 percent of Canadats exports go to the United States and 
vue United Kingdom, both countries taking about equal amounts. 


' 


2 
SALMON, FRESH OR FROZE\--Continued 


——- 


Note.— The foregoing comments apply oniy to salmon not further advanced than be- 
headed, eviscerated, or with fins removed. During the past 15 years there has 
been an extraordinary development in the production and marketing of fresh ond 
frozen fish in packaged. fom, principally as fillets and steaks; this trade has 
developed largely at the expense of fish formerly marketed fresh or frozen "whole! 
or salted. Although salmon has played a relatively insignificant part in this 
trade, increasing quantities have been marketed in this manner and the indications 
are that production wili continue to expand. It is likely, therefore, that the 
Canadian producers may convert part of their supplies of fresh ana frozen "whole" 
salmon to fillets and steaks for export to this market, Salmon fillets and steaks 
are dutiable at 23 cents per pound under paragraph 71'7(b). (See separate diges 
on fillets, paragraph 717(b)). 
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10 Par. No. 717 (a) 
CANADA 
HALIBUT, FRESH OR FROZEN 
Stat. import classes (1939): 0053.0 and 0053.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 























' | Mme A ?. eee doth 
rae ere ct y Tomantie | Imports for fate Le from—— : 
exports =| ALL | canapa | Newfound- 
+ countries ; | land 
ae st Sateen d 4 we? Sabian se Pcs, SO ine ce 
| Quantity (1, 000 pounds) 
1937 ——| 45,334 | a2 | 4,958 | 4,878 1 | 
1938 -——~ 45,286 | eh Ae Saeela. s aot, | ide bat. 
1939 = Ady25e |. 2B pel 55499 5,498 | ia 
1943 ——| 3/ 52,935 | 1 7,079 apr Ay" | pire 
Race ae: Ee AOE Beye oe, 4 
| Value (1,000 Soahras) 
1937 2,438 | cabal Het LiewadOt a) EBrhees eh ime | 
1938 ——- Bya-2dy- | 16 631 | 624 | 4/ Na | 
1939 —— 3 089, 3 536 586 | Af 
1943 ——-|  3/ 5,992 | af Page call vel, | 1 
ene Cel [SEE ee Se ee eee | SS 











1/ Catch as landed. 
a Date. shown are Canadian imports from the United States and account for the 
bulk of total United States exports. 

3/ Production statistics are for ihe the Ae oe year for which oa es 
are BOP sere 5 a ate Less than 500. 
Source: Production statistics from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce; and Canadian’ imports 
from Trade of Canada, | bia 


Ss pied Provosed 








. Item United State 
negotiating 
EOS OL 1945 country 
pee Sa Ohm es He 
F , Cents ver pound 
Par. 717 (a) 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether 
or not necked in ice), 
whole, or beheaded or evis-' 
cerated or both, but not 
further edvanced (except 
that the fins may be removed); 
Halibut: : 
(yl SCO ES See KOO CANADA 
Frozen -—-~~-—--—----—-——--—---—-—— 2 V id doy . 


1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivelent of the duty of 1 cent per pound was 9 percent 
on fresh halibut end 11 percent on frozen halibut imported in 1939; it wes 
5 percent on imports of both fresh and frozen in 1943 » | 


Comment 


Halibut are caught in ‘the northern waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the latter area furnishing from two-thirds to three-fourths of the world catch. 
Ordinarily most of the Atlantic catch is taken by fishermen of the United Kingdom 
a Norway, and the Pacific catch by those of the United States and Canada. 

sagen statistics of the’ international. trade in halibut are not available, it 
is know that exports from the Unitea States go almost entirely to Canada and 
Canadian exports almost entirely to the United States, The ‘exportable surpluses 
of Norway and the United Kingdom are sold principally in European markets. Most 
of the relatively small catch of Newfoundland is exported to Canada and the United 
States. 


li:=le 


HALIBUT, FRESH OR FROZEN-——Continued 


Most of the world catcn of halibut, including the catches of thé United’ 
States and Can veda , is marketed fresh or frozen; only negligible uuantities are- 
salted, smoked, ‘or canned. 


During the oe lea period ending in 1941, the United States catch averaged 


47 million pounds annually; 4 percent of the total was taken on the Atiantic 
coast, and 96 percent on the Pacific. During the ssme period the Canadian 


catch averaged 16.million pounds, 21 percent being taken on the Atlantic ‘coas 
and 79 percent on the Facific. Thus, as between the ‘two countries, the United 
States accounted:for about a third of the catch on the Atlantic and: Canada for 
two-thirds; but on the Pacific coast, the United States took four-fifths of the 


estch and Canada ne e~fift eas wy ae 
Nearly all of the haliout caught on the Atlantic coast is marketed fresh 


and is landed near the lar reer renters of consumption, The United: States” end 
Canadian catch on the Atlantic coast is generally inacequa ate to meet the require-: 
ments of that area, The reverse, however, is true of the Pacifie and prices 
there are generally lower than on the Atlantic coast. Moreover, Pacific coast 
halibut generally commands scmexhat lewer prices than the Atlantic coast product 
in the same market. . 


The deoletion of supplies of halibut in the north Pacific led in 1924 to 
the negotiation of the Pacific Halibut Convention between the United States and 


Canada. The primary objective of the agreement was to conse rve breeding stocks 
and increase available sup lies. An Internationsl Fisheries Commission, created 
at that time to carry out the srovisions of the convention, has been ccntinuéd 

in subsequent conventions (the last in 1937) and’ its cowers broadened. As now 


constituted the Commission is sutnorized to divide the fishing grounds into areas, 
, 


stablish closed seasons, specify the type cf gear to be used, and establish 
annual quotes limiting the total amount of halibut to be tuken by the fisnermen 
cf the twe countrics. The convéntion does not authorize the sabi ura wie ent of 
country UOUAS » The auota for 1935 was fixed, at 45,000,000 pounds that for 
1946 is 52,500,000 pounds. Since 1925 the Canadian share of the eee) Pacific 


catch has risen frem an annual average of 17 percent in the five years 1926-30, 
to 18 percent in 1931--35, to 24 percent in 1936-40, and to 25 percent in 1941-45. 


the pact the quantity of halibut imported into the United States has 
1 ive to changes in the rates of duty, and particularily to 


increases or uecreasss in the ad valorem equivalent of the duty, In 1936, 
immediat j ( 


ely arter the duty was reduced from 2 cents to 1 eunt ‘per pound, total 

re rly de-uble those in 1935; end the average annual 
imperts from Canada during the 3-year period following the reduction of duty were 
nearly 7O.percent greater than they vore during an opivelent period before the 
reduction. As has been indicated, the reletive share teken by; Canadial fishermen 
on the Pacific coast during this time increased substantially. 


yt Cenada Wi Te Tee =} 


Halibut, fresh or frogens Un 1ited States imports for consumption 
by principal source 1939 and 1943 


























ARE I INN Ce MON OES ST as ON 2 
Item i: eae : Total - Principal source 
Fresh yy hFIO. es RAT Ree AN se ae 
: 1943 : 1,052,147" : CANADA, : 1,050,953 
Frozen : A939 Oe ogee CANADA oe aee hee ee 
pli Pe bea 429,70 + CANADA, $429,470 9°: 


y 
Pi 


Source; Official statistics of the U, §S 5S. Be parthent of Commerce. 


Par. No. 717(a) 
13 CANADA 


MACKEREL, FRESH OR FROZ?I 
Stet. import classes (1939); 0054.1 and 0954.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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} Ley - bhp Vl Domestic - | Pesabakaafest teenie 
Year - |Production i; exports ALL | 
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Quentity (1,000 pounds) 
PSB Hivva 1806 
1,249 | To tAs 
Wea 1,210 
1,900 1,879 








1928 -~-- 
cee 113,503 
: (aT Ipurae af 103,628 


| 

1937 ~——~ | sa i ie 
H 
i] 


\ 
9 “ 
Ce i : 
- . 
0) 


: | alue (1, 000 dollars) 
| | 96 | | 
| OF | 
66 | 
| 
H 

{ f 








1937 
1938 —— 
939 


“Ne 


TJ }H ~ 
tH ~] ~I ND 


| 
FM -- 
ATTN) Nos) Ney 


ras 
OND Ss 
pias 
Ww 

| 

| 

| 

| 


a ? | able 6 
yA | - oo) i L169 166 | 
/ Total catch as landed, For estimates of quantity marketed fresh or frozen, 


» the latest year for which complete data 
2. 2S kos EAE are 


ao a fe a cee Ae # e ie “ 2 3 a) 7 TT on . A unc ° ms . . 

source; Procuction from statistics of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife, Service; imports 
_ enh Fs a ee é ¥ . MQ WE EN + r a Pas 

om Oz U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United Staiss. tariff. Proposed 


» negotiating 
ACUsOL . woe DAS country 





1920 rate 
et -Qents ‘per pound 
Per. (1714) Rie t 
Fish, fresh cor frozen (whether 
or not packed in ice) whote, 
or beheaded or «viscerated 
or both, but not further ad- 
vanced (except that. the fins 
may be removed): 
Meckerel: 
TN (SUI eal 2 ify CANADA 
.... Frozen -----------2--------- 2. BY Rae Bie 
‘Sy . Trade acreement. vith Canada. effective January 1939. 
* : 


Note, — ine duty. of 1 cent. per pound. on imports af fresh mackerel was equivalent 
we) 18. percent ad walorem in.i939 and.10 percent in. 19423. The duty of 14 cents 


per pound on. imports. of frozen mackerzl vas cauivalent to 28 vercent ad valorem in 
1939 and 17 percent in 1943. 


Comment 


¢ showm in the above tahle represent the total United 
estates catch of mackerel, thereas the statistics of imports relate only to imports 
am mackerel, fresh or frozen. The United States catches of mackerel are landed in 
ortheastern Atlantic ports and in California. Substantially the entire catch on 
the Pacific coast is taken by California canneries; the insignificant quantities 
marketec fresh or frozen in that area are concumed locally. The mackerel caucht 
on the: Atlantic coast, on the other hand, is marketed almost entirely fresh or 
Trogen cast of the Mississippi River; relatively small quantitics of this catch are 


4 
MACKEREL, FRESH OR FROZEN— Continued 


eae ope appa cig 33 or smoked and pr f incustries are generally de- 
ies of fresh mackerel on acne surpluses which occur in the 
: are competitive with that part. 
or frozen. Fxports of fresh 
Imost entirely to border 


2% 


fe ve market. pire of fresh or frozen mackerel 
of tne Atlantic coast catoh wnich is marketed fresh 
or frozen mackerel are insignificant and are confined a 
_shinpmentes to Canada. 


eat 


Uni rls production (estin nated) , imports, and apparent consumption of 
fresh and frozen mackerel are , shown in the following table: ; 


‘ ne pe A AE A 





$$ Estimated: : sore a. Ege ¥ 
NN ap Imports . coe Ratio of 
‘ roduction : : : Apparen : 
2 Px - ae te to 
"een a ae oe ve Sreerr are, PRIME A Yr 8, imports 
it : used fresh : ‘ > consumption: aris 
- or frozen frazen . : consumption 
So4,000 Sscnte: 1,000 pounds :1,000 pounds: .§ Percent 
1937 ----------~---------- : ZL pietus § ‘1,881 a eed 3 . 
138 ee rere 38,490 : 1, LAM >: 39,639 : 


g 
3 
Ee ee ae meee nin Ber 27,843 Sow 29,053 :- ih 
pe ON Tos 150 Sree 1,900 =: ~ 32,860 6 


1 Production for 1942, the latest available data. 


Bg ae ema aaa 
42 





Although mackerel are caught in several Buropean and Asiatic countries, al- 
most sll imports into the United States of the Presh and frozen product have come 
from Canada. The entire Canadian catch of mackerel is landed in the Maritime 


annual. catches fluctuate 


6 


Provinces, where, as in the northeastern United Stat 


ee 


> 
markedly, largely with the migrations of fish of the different age groups. From 
80 to 90 percent Ne the mackerel caught on the United States Atlantic coast is 
marketed .as fresh or frozen "whole" fish. Canada, on the other hand, processcs 


from 65: to 80 percent of its catch, principally as split salt mackerel and salt 

mackerel fillets. This leaves from 20 to 35 péreent cf Canada's output which is 
ae fresh or frozen, about 80 percent of which is consumed within the country 
and the remainder is exported, almost entirely to the United States. 


Before 1959 the bulk of the imports under thie classification were fresh 
mackerel, a highly perishable product. Owing to the lack of adequate freezing and 
refrigeration fscilities in some of the relatively remote but highly productive 
areas of Canada, end the higher transportation costs, Canadian exports to the 
United States were usually confined to mackerel caught in nearby western Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


During and since the war, however, freezing facilities have «xpanded markedly 
in Canada, with the resuit that plants are now availabl= for freezing and storing 
mackerel in- those areas of Nova Scotia where, formerly most of the catch was salted 
for export, principally to the British West Indics and the United States. Frozen 
mackerel usually afford lerger réturns to fishermen and primary denlers then do the 
saltec products. ar 
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MACKEREL, FRESE OR FROZEN- Continued 


Mackerel, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, | 
by principal source, 1929 and 1943 
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: 3 : Barcel ay 
. . . 
e e . 
. a ~ an) for 4 
Presh ------~~--~---~+---------+-------~-- ++ ——= 3 1939 eRe eis t) CANADAL S27 7718 
: 1943 : 5,688 : CANADA, 68 
: : 3 Mexico, OO% 


: CANADA, 
: CANADA, 


By) 


Be Gn er epee ee ee a : 1939 j 
162 


: 1943 
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Le) 
Ne 
NOC 


ee 
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Ne 
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Source: Official statistics of tha U. S. Bepertment of Commerce. 
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Pars No, 717(a) 
CANADA 
16 
SWORDFISH, FRESH OR FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0055.3 and 0055.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39: and 1943 





ee 











' +3 Imports for consumption from+- ek 
omestic | a! ey es: 
Year | Production 4 7} . 2 
} SSXBOREScoipaoy ablibaravGANADAe rs) lnigapie Hoo 
countriesé/| : | 


| . | . Quantity (4,06 1) pounds) 











1937 =|" 2,602 | Not Ue aie p Meer pe coe a 
LOS weeds hen aves Bye ted ae? ah A 24953 a 
1939 ----| 2,652 “ Tato, 1558 it 1,605 | 
eee a) en eRe | 2,870... |. 2,869 re ae 
inkl ll itil Mas ! Was Pete lal pine TE 
| P | » aa ; 

1937 ES “39600 | Not ol lg: haga (alg Mop gas. “ 
LIDS | 441 woo | 418 | 196 o eee 
1939 ——~ | es | scm Seas Pads MS BOO ies a | 
Le i ale able 856 | 856 - 

i } 1 P t 





a ee see e+ 





U/ Total cutch ag landed. pas 
2/ See text concerning imports of frozen swordfish "divided into rortions" end 
not includec. in these statistics. 
af Production statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which come lete data. 
are available, os 
Sourcé:. Production from’statistics of the u. 5. Fish and (Waddie Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce i i 








Litem bell United Sts tes tariff’ | Proposed 
“ negotiating 
Act of pee 2480) country 
1930 rate : 








Par. ‘717(a) 

Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
hot packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or 
both, but not further advanced 
(except that the fins may be 
removed): ) 

Swordfish: 


Fresh ----~--~~------~--~ ~----~--- is a/ 1 
Frozen (naturally or arti-’ ° ie . CANADA 
ficially) --------------------- a 2f 3 . 


if Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939; rate had been reduced 

to 1$ cents lb, in previous trade ea ge with Canada, effective January 19236. 
of Pr cetaeiei cl: croclamation under Sec. 326 of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective 
pébrnaiy 1936. 

Note.— The ad:valorem equivalent of the duty of 2 cent pe 
fresh eens was 7 percent in 1939 and 3 percent in 1943 
the cuty of 3 cents per pound on imrorts was cyuivelent to 
10 percent in 1943. 


found on imports of | 
on the frozen rroduct 


x 
5 
32 rercent in 1939 and 


SWORDFISH, FRESH OR FROZEN-—Continued 
Comment 


The swordfish is.one of the largest food fishes; although some attain a ine 
of S00 pounds, the average is from 200 to 400 pounds. About two-thirds of 4; 
‘United States catch is taken off. the coasts of New I England and: southeastern ieee 
California and Hawaii account for the remainder. The Hawaiian catch is nearly all 
marketed locally.iand that of California is marketed west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The bulk of the swordfish caught on the Atlantic coast, landed principally in Boston, 
finds a ready market in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. swordfishing 
is generally carried on only in fair weather by mackerel purse seiners that switch 
to swordfishing whenever a more profitable return therefrom is indicated. Aside 
from prices, therefore, principal factors influencing the New England cateh are. 
economic. conditions in the New Englend mackerel fishery, and the weather. 


The total United States catch of swordfish has declined aimost continuously 
since 1929, when it amounted to 7 million pounds. This trend, however, has been 
confined entirely to the Atlantic coast catch. Inasmuch as swordfish have become 
increasingly popular on the Pacific coast, the annual catch in California has in- 
creased substantially over that of the 1920's. 


Most of the domestic catch (excluding that of Hawaii) is marketed as fresh 
fish in continental United States where it generally brings a higher price than the 
frozen product. The freezing of swordfish, therefore, has been confined largely 
to sporadic landings of surpluses which cannot be BS 38 es disposed of as Presa 

fie. 


_ Imports into the United States have come almost entirely from Canada and Japan. 
snada exports substantially all of its catch to the United States Although there 
is a domestic market for swordfish in Japan, it has not been suffacientyté absorb 
» that country's production. Ordinarily sbout four-fifths of Japan's exports enter 
‘the United States. Before the war, imports supplied from one-half. to two-thirds of 


= 


Je 


“! United States consumption; Canada supplied about one-third of the total imports, 


and Japan practically all of the remainder. During and since the war Cannada has 
been the sole source of imports. 

Imports from Canada consist largely of fresh swordfi rae those from Japan 
consist of frozen fish. Official statistics of Pease prewar years understate the 
imports of frozen swordfish from Japan; this arises from ad fact that the Japanese 
frequently cut the "whole" fish into two or more pieces, whereby the product becomes 
dutiable at 2s cents per pound as "fish divided into portions" den, paragraph 
717(b); see the digest on that paragraph), rather than at 3 cents per pound on 
"whole" fish (under paragraph 717(a)). eee 


If tae duty on frozen "whole" fish were reducea bélow the duty on frozen fish 
"divided into portions", it would result in a considerable shift in the imports from 
the latter to the former. ' 


s one of the higher-priced fish marketed fresh and frozen; the 

t ha nearly always been able to absorb the available supplies :(domestic 
at rel epi stable prices. It is unlikely that the domestic fishery 
ppreciably during the post-war vears. ) 


Swordfish i 
domestic marke 
and foreign) <« 
will expand a 
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SWORDFIGH, FRESH OR FROZEN-Continued 


Swordfish, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, 
by principal sources, 1939 and 1943 

















Item He ch seg Imports 
Bhat ie : DOUG be. Xe Principal source 
Fresh : 1939 : $215,112 +: CANADA, $215,112 
: 19/3 : 735,677 +: CANADA, $735,451 
Frozen 9999 os. 52,555 2 Papen p40, LA: 
: CANADA, $4,441 
: 1943 +: 120,577 : CANADA, £120,577 
Source: Official statistics of the Us 5. Department of Commerce. 
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19 Par. No. 7L7(a) 
CANADA 
STURGEON, FRESH OR FROZEN SOVIET UNION 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0055.6 and 0055.7 


~ 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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(ae l Tie Choe aly ope ARGS see 4 wae: 
et : Imports for he Sind from— 
se his motion’ | Domestic | cat aa ee 
Year POGOe Ura ee ! WIET 
é exports | ie | CANADA INT ton | Rumania 
‘countries | } pee 
eae HS : eT OE on = 
; Quontity (1,000 pounds) _ 
Sas vias | Ce ee ae OAT | SE mr Saige 37 
\a IN 4 Oo } yee H r a © 
1938 — a i ona | 353 | 750 | 78 
| BE oir ale oll aa (ae Eel Neage=1 ens iedll. )0 
1943 —— | 4,00 aihig | 260 | es) ai 5 | = 
' t 
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ak nt a Paes ete petites oti | Mo gn ntile hy Mi silmanes._ ote ean 5 | 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 —- 30 Not for eee BO hy 103 8 
1658) is SO eee 292 | i, eas A. Si 1? 
£999) <toee Magn oun *te's |asimagy i, wud 276 | 207) ty Gao weiedt 6 
1943 —— |} Sf 53 150 | TAS a a =“ 
AEA Oe a rte A eA eh eR ais thai he EM 2 ae a oe chi 2 ke 





1/ Catch consists of sturgeon und shovel-hose sturgeon. 

2/ Production statistics-are for’1942 the latest year for which complete data 
are available. 

a4 ~ «6 Pr Puy 

pources roduction from statist 


jes So. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Depa 


tment of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act™of. 1945 country 
L980. ate 


Par. PEG e) 7 Cents per pound 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether 


Rat packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or both, 
but not further advanced atoat 
that the fins may be removed): 
Sturgeon: / 
cea fe CANADA 
Frozen --——----—---------—- 1 4 CANADA, 
SOVIET UNICN 
1% Trade agreement with Canada, effective January yy 
Not 


- The ad valorem equivalent of the cha uy of 1/2 cent per pound cn imperts 
of Abe 1 sturgeon was 2 percent in 1939 and J percent Le 19433 the duty of 1 


cent oe pound on the frozen product was equivalent te 3 percent in 1939 and 1 
percent in 1943. 


Comment 
Most of the sturgeon consumed in the United States is prepared by smoking; 
the roe, however, is sha tee pres sold as sturgeon caviar. (See separate digest on 


sturceon caviar, par. 721(d).) 


The United States catch of sturgeon comes principally from the northern 
coastal bays and rivers, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi “iver and its tri- 
butaries. Due to overfishing, the supply in all of these waters has becone 
Seriously depleted; production, therefore, cannot be inecreasod vithout further 
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STURGEON, FRESH OR FROZEN—Continueda 


reducing breeding stocks. In 1890 the catch in the Del 

to 5 million pounds but since 1929 the total annual United States catch has not ex-— 
ceeded one-half million pounds. There is no longer an established sturgeon fishery 
" P 


Data are not available for the catch in other countries, It is known, however, 
that the Soviet Union is the only country with a substantial sturgeon fishery; mos 
of the Soviet catch is teken in the Casvian Sea and the Volga River. Although the 
ennual catch in Canace is larger than in the United States, it, also, is incidental 
to the operations cf other fisheries. 


During the 1930's United States imports came almost entirely from the Soviet 
Union, Canada, Kumania, and Japan, the Soviet Union and Canada supplying &4 percent 
and 14 percent of the total, respectively. Imports from substantially all sources, 
except Canada, consisted of frozen fish. In 1939-41 wwo-thirds of the imports from 
Canada.were of .frozen fish and. one-third. of fresh.fish.. in«1942-45,-however, whe 
ratios were reversed. Since 1938 the duty on fresh fish has been + cent per pdund 
less than. the rate.on.the frozen product, 


Sturgeon, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption 
by principal sources, 1939 and 1943 


a a 





Item Zi MCAT we Imports 

; : ROGGE 8 Principal source 
Fresh +, 1939). :, $55,812: - CANADA, $55,812 
MES BS 5G 78,290 : CANADA, $78,290 


Frozen Hu O39 2 RIG OL? = SCANADA. Sil ae 
: ; : SOVIET UNION, $63,421 
: lOZeue 715637 : CANADA, $71,088; 
: : : SOVIET UNION, $549 








Source: Official statistics of the U.°S. Department. of Commerce. 


Sturgeon is primarily a luxury product, the United States demand for which 
greatly exceeds the domestic catch. 


. Par.No.717(a) 
a CANADA 


. eagle Mealy cg a eal pein 9 2 dete ag tee ye aan dye ; sUB 
FISH, FRESH Ok FROZEN (OTHER THAN SEA HERRING, SMULTS, TUNA, MENHADE EN, he 


ry 
ys 
PILCHARDS HA LBU A dl a: its aT CU Es SAN ena 7 reds ~ 
q AD Vy HAL, LB > MACKE any WLLL sd gy Ol UnGHEON, SWORDE LS Hy, 
at ih TAT fh aimee vet cy 
AND PRESH-WAP ER FISH AND ERELS) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0052.1, 9052.5, 0056.1, snd 0056.9 


= 
ES 
ae 
Oo 
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tates production, exports, and imports, - 1937-39 and 1943 











2D Bo a ea, 5 om ast P é Fr ee a 
Waar ae ae, | an € sy, | 1 aba Mewsan | ANADA | CUBA 
‘ Lor 4/ exports | countries is er ah VU DA 
aT EOE ERE NERC eee ON an SO Te TOR GF Soy: EN PRONE 











| | £;22 9,736 =|. 6,154 2299s gan - 

1938 --~--| 916,081 1,588 Fa isis | 5,398 1,768 | ij 

1939 -—-- 903,064 1,641 6,707 4,28 ae 2 

i). on 3/ 892,539 629 os Se ARMs. alee ne 0) | 4, 
i ' ' | 





Yale ae OOD dol! lars ) 





























\ lant i ~ lag oe in | =P PPS HOR: eile Si A eee Li 
pee 24,4192 131 | Rey vide ae ae | 
1938 ----- | 22,982 LAO | 295 146 75 y 
OY a oe bs sept aA. vy ae | C.F ing, Oe al Lf 
L943 ----- | Sg oe 85 | 1,383 645 65¢ Lf 
oS a a Se nA aes fe ee = ce Lee zee} * pat rape) Ek wee pad Redeye 
1/ Data show total landed weight of the catch of the Species covered, only part 
of which is marketed as "wha le" fresh or frozen fish. pee text. 
2/ Includes fillets, etc. (see separate digest, par. 717(b), and all ot tresn 


or frozen fish, except salmon. 
3/ Production statistics are for 1942 
are available, 4/ Less than 50 


cr | 
tos 


Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports and exports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item a ay 
sem st/ 


United States tariff Pronos¢ed 


negotiating 


Act of 194 country 
bi ele. rate 


Cents per pound 





Pare 717 (a) 
Fish, ied or frozen (wreether or no 
packed in ice), whole, or behea aan 
or eviscerated or both, but not 
further advanced (except that the 
fins may be removed) 
po 


Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk: 
Without fins removed -------~------ 1 we a hegyy CANADA 
With fins removed ~------~-~--~+~-~-~- i. ant do. 
iad SAA ese Cee ed he tues 7k Wee do. 
White sea bass or totoaba (totuava) 1 4/ 1/2 aot 
Other $/ ~------------~-----~-------- 1 i CANADA, CUBA 


1/ Product of Cuba dutiable at 2/85 cent ver pound under trade agreement with Cuba, 
effective September 1934, 
2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
7. Bound, trade agreement with Canada, effective January 19 
Aj Trade areement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 
ree Does not include sa almon, mackerel, halibut, sturgeon, swordfish, and 
resh-water fish. and.eels.. 


ee 


iO, 
? 


See note on following page. 
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FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (OTH:R THAN SEA HERRING, SMELT, TUNA, MENHADEN, 
PILCHARDS, HALISUT, MACKEREL, SALMON, STURGHON, SWORDFISH, 


AND FRESHWATER TISH AND EE he) Comaatnse 


Note.— The rates of duty applicable to imports in 1939 and in 1943, and the ad 
valorem equivalents thereof were as“follows: 











Item 1939 pew. 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk: 
Without tins removed —-c--2--—soeee= 3/48) 1b. 219% a/A) UB. 10% 
With fins removed ---~-~-----~--—~—~- tees ay 7% te Lie; 10% 
Shad BiB a 55 1/28 ie. 5% 
White sea bass (to tuava) —------------ Le ao, ay i/at La; 8s 
Other (unspecified)? —-—=ses-2 mene LA LD 22% Lindh, 11% 


l/ Not separately reported before 1943; included with "Other." 


Comment 


This caigest covers ull “reel. or Progen “wWio.el Mish es Cefiner iw geit7 rage 
71i7(a) i.e. not further advanced ther bene: ued or eviscerstea, oxcevt tie tcllca- 
ing: (1) Halibut, salmon, isackerel, svoraiish, sturgeon, and fresh-.ater fisa 
and eels, all of which cre treated separately in preceding uigests. 2) Menheoen 
and pilchards;.. these fish, fresa.or drogen, ao not enter the inyort or excort 
traae una substantiall) tne entire domestic cutch is used in tne BC UCLA NY of 


fish meal, fish oil, and camneu sardines (pilchards).- (3) Sea herring, smelts, 
and tuna fish; these species, if fresh cr frozen, are inperted free of boty under 


aa 


pera raph. 1756. (Fish, fresh or frozen, when filleted, skinned, pened, sliced, 
or divided into portions (packaged fish) are covered by paragranh 71L7(L) ana are 
dealt with in the digest which follows this cus. 


~~" © 


Cf the numerous species of fish covered by the classificetiin uere under 
consideration, more than 100 species are caught in the United Stetes. As roxl- 
inutely tyuree-fourths of the total domestic catch cf tais group, however, consists 
Cl tug toll«iing 10 gs, ecies: Alewives, cod, croskers, fleunders, haddock, 
muilet, pollock, rosefish, sea trout, and whiting. Relatively fev. of these more 
then 100 species are stinger Sa! Riis es Trésh or inosen "whole" fish. A ,reat 
many of the species, because of limited supplies, are warketed nesr the ports 
where they are landed. Thc bul os the catca of most of those species whicheare.» 
distributed wicely as fresh or frozen fisn is marketed not as "whole" fish but as 
peckaged fish, princirally as fillets and steaks, imports of which are, dutiable 
uncer paragraph a (cee separate digest.) Cubstantially the entire catch 
of rosefish-and whiting, about half that of flounders anda ced, and two- SU 
thet of nadictaln, are used in the production of peckaged fish (fillets, etc.). Many 
other s,;ecies alse are packaged to some extent. . Meneover, erpreciable suentities 
ef tie fish here under consideration ere canned, pickled, salted, smoked, or © 
kippered. Altogevuner about 60 percent of tne total catch is rn od in tnese 
forms cr as packaged fish, leaving about 40 percent of tne catch which is marketed 


as fresh or frozen "whole" fish within the meaning of paragraph 717(a). 


ae, 


ie) 


ray 


Exports ot.frosh or frozer. "Whole" itisu under this classification have been 
insi,nificant in relaticn to production anc imports. Exvcerts nave never, exceeded 
4 millicn pounds annually and generally; wore tuan half of them have gone to Canada. 


Before tne iar the bulk of the in By ety which never exceeded 10 millicn 
pounds annually, came from Canada and Mexicc. Those from Canada consisted almost 
entirely of the same siecies caujnt by United States fishermen in North Ascent 
and North Pacific waters. About half of the imports from Mexico consisted of 
white sea bass (totucva), and most of tne remainder were barracude, corbina, 
cabrillo, yellowtail, sea trout, croakers, ana red drum (redfish). Ordinarily 
most of the imports from Canade are consumed in the Northern States whereas those 
from Mexico go principally to the South.estern and Gulf Coast States 


« a 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (OTHER TAN SSA HERRIN IG, EMELTS,~ TUNA, MENHADEN, 
PILCAARDS, HALIBUT MACKEREL , PALWGN, STURGEON , " SWORDPISH 
AND FRESH-WATER. FISn AND EBLS)-Contiaued 


substantially all the imported fish are ma Pease in the conditien in which 
they are imported, i.e., they are not further processed in this country. Imports, 
therefore, compete principally with that part ¢ of ie. nae catch which is 
marketed as fresh or frozen "\hele" fish. United States production, exports,‘ 
imports, and consumption of the fresh or frozen "whole" fish here under considera- 
tion are shown in the following table: ETO | 























: Estimated : | : : > Ratio of 
- production. “i Imports, : Exvorts, : ‘Apparent : imports 
Year :; use : fresh or frozen: fresh or frozen: consumption: to 
i) :fresh or frozen: | : ‘aes 1 :_consumption 
: -. ; it \ oe 6Percen 
; Cuantity (1,000 pounds) ‘ Ee i 
is Gee Mic Reedley ae SRG Lee Ta er RG : 1.8 
Loses Dd siidery. bls hy T78 : 1,588 : 530, 334 : as 
i ee ae 484,479 : 6,707 4 P51, RASS SIS s Led 
1943 : 1/ 359,046 : Dh, pee : 629 3) 376,136 —r: Lat 





i/ Production is for 1942, the latest available data. 


Imports increased substantially during and since the war owing principally 
to - (1) the generally high prices which have prevailed in this country, (3) Fee 
wartime scarcity of meats and certain fish, and (3) the loss by Canada of other. 
export markets for fish. It is probable, however, that imports will decline to 
about prewar levels, vith the restoration of normal trade conditions 

Imports of fresh or frozen "whole" fish in the longer tern post-war ] period 
will depend to a large extent upon the trend in the United States con Simotin ate 


both domestic and imported packaged:fish (principaliy fresh and ber ‘fillets) . 
Should this trend continue upward, it is unlikely that imports of fresh or frozen 


"whole" fish will be materially above prewar levels, and they may Gecrease some- 
what. Lomestic production of packeged fish increased from 74 million pounds in’ © 
1931 to an estimated 220 million pouncs in 1945, while imports of these products 


f 


increased from 3 million pounds to 55 miiiion pounds. 1L/ 


It is probable that the domestic consumption of packaged fish vill continue 
to increase. Some foreign countries, which hitherto nave been insignificant 
sources of imports, have expandec their facilities with a view to exporting 4 sub- 
stantial part of their production of packaged fish to this country Furthermore, 
the production of packaged fish in Canada has been prinarily for cacy with the 
bulk of the output coming to the United preter, in tae orewar decade Canadian 
products accounted for more than 90 percent of United States imports of packaged 


neiges oo 


oun ostte rr Ooze ror packs SEC 
c 


aged fisn may be 
ee Pad TARE industry, 


fishCanada also is-expandi ing its fa ildties fo r peoaucing 
fish. Although a large part. of res increased production of 


ck 
derived from larger catches or by diverting supplies from the fis 
the Canadian packaging industry will also utilize fish which otne 
ported to this country as “whole" fish. The future imports of package 
fish into the United States will, of course, cGepend in part on the si 
respect to rates of duty and quotas relat ye to that spine (See separate a 
In Mexico (.diich has been the principal United States source. of imported fresh 
and frozen "whole" fish) the filleting, packeging, and freezing industries began 
later and developed more slowly than in most other fish-exporting countries. For 
several years, therefore, imports of fresh and frozen products from that country 
will likely continue to consis st largely of "hole" fish. 


Se ae 2 ee ~- = we 


1/ As “approximately 100 pounds of round “fish are required to proauce 36 pounds of 
packaged fish, some 200 million pounds of round fish were used in 1931, and 600 
million pounds in 1945, to produce packaged: fish. Imports cf packaged fish represcnt- 
ed about 8 million pounds of round fish in 1931 and 150 million pounds in 1945. 





Par. No. 717(b) 
2k CANADA 
CUBA 
FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHR OF NOT PACKED IN ICE) FILLETSD, SKINNED, 
BONED, SLICED, OR DIVIDED, N.S.P.F 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0060.1, 9060.5 
United,.States production, exports, end imports, 1931, 1935, 1937-39 and 1943-45 


' | | 
| Domestic |- 












Imports for consumption frem-—., 












Y P P= t Al oe ee ——_—-- - 7 ee ee s # Sse Crees Smeets shane Seve A" 
ear roduc LOT | fe | : yt New? ae : 
| exports {All coun> | -canapaA | Japan | ~7*tOun ele 
| tri es ug ; DA pe | land Le >Land 





Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





~] 
S 
we 
Ww 
be 














‘| 
et 
| 
2 





: : 
1931 9 | | ion 99008 |g  2ygee 5 ae & 
1935 ae g | | 7 oi? roo 51 | 3 | 2 
1937 1173432) 6. Notts. .|. VaereRazo : Sumas 1,740 <4 60 250 
1938 127,150 | ey 9,455 | Fie oe Naas ce g | 5 
10a 5 138, 68H teed | 715,649}. 12,384 1 3,166 65 | 13 
1943 |2/, 167,639 | able 4 21,539 | 19,506 | :) | enna | 672 
1944 \/ 181,295 | | Sf 230 946 : 26,765 | | es 680 
1945 |3/ 220,900 | | A/ 85.015 | i See Lo] ate 2,281 
meets ee esta tanh eee eases acini Soe FL RRERRT OS) Seen renter errr Le nee 7 Ca ee FETT Oe 
Value Ae 000 dollars) 
sis eh a bP ae 2 Eee oe eee Pies ei ee 
1931. | 10,999 : 327 | 316 | eee ef = 
1935 | 11,986 | | 415 | 107__| 5 2/ | ” 
1937 UG, Wie Not | 1,073 | 883 | suse a 5 21 
1988.) 12 GG Mines ates 915 | 729 | 176 | 1 eu 
1939 I~, eee TT en 1,489 1,163 | 317 | 6 | we 
1943 |3/ .39,389| able |4/ 4,055; 3,706 | nag 174, | 108 
194, |2/ 42,622 | (Wh: 65539 |. 54694 | - | 50k, | 160 
1945 3/ 515700 | Af 11,721 | 10,167 | — 843 | 650 











/ No imports from CUBA for the period shown, except for 2 thousend pounds valued 
at 1 thousand dollars imrorted in 1945, and less than 500 pouncs and 500 dollars in 
194k. 

2/ Less than 500. 3/ Preliminary. 

4/ Free for Government use, 1,042 thousand pounds, valued at 192 thousand 
dollars in 1943; 3,278 thousand pounds, valued at 701 thousand dollars in 194A; 
and 3,181 thousand pourds, valued at 837 thousand dollars in 1945. 

sources. Production: statistics from the’ U.+S. Fish and Wildlife Services!) imports - 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Tten United-.States. tariff - Proposed 
; nezotiating 
Kes ..6F. 1945 country 
1930 rate 





~~ Gents per pound 
Par. 717(b) 


Fish, fresh or frozen. (whether or not 
packed in ice), filleted, skinned, 
boned, sliced, or divided into 
portions, n.s.pel.: 

Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, 
‘and rosefish: 





Prodiet, of Cabs, oe to at Z 

Other than product of Cuba ———— 23 2/1-7/8 or 2h CANADA 
Other: 

Product’ of Cube “oc ee el = ag | CUBA 

Other than product of Cuba -———— ° 24 Bfos CANADA 





1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective September 1934. 

27 Trsde agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. Lower rate applies to 
annual quota of 15 million pounds or 15 percent of previous consumption, whichever 
is the larger. Imports in excess of quota dutiable at the higher rate. 

3/ Rate bound in trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

Note.— (See next page.) 
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fD IN ICH), FILLETED, SKINNED, 
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FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OP NOT FAC 
Fe— Continued 


BONED, SLICED, OF DIVIDED, N.S. 


Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports of coc, haddock, hake, | 
pollock, cusk, and. rosefish wes 25 percent in 1939 and 11 percent in 1943; . on 
other fish it was 20 percent in 1939 and 10 percent in 1943. There were no imports 
from Cuba under either classification in those yéars. 


General 





The products covered fa paragrzph 717(b) consist of all fresh or frozen fish 
(except sea herring, smelts, ind tuna fish), which have been "filleted, skinned, 
boned, sliced, or divided arte portions." The trade classifies most of the prod- 
ucts as fillets, Agee sticks, pan-cressed, and skinned fish. Inasmuch as both 

a 


ac 
domestic production -:nd imports consist almost entirely of fillets, this term will” 


-hereinafter be used to refer to all procuets here under consider*tion. In ac- 
-cordance with the tariff classification, fillets, etc. prepared from cod, haddock, 


hake, pollock, cusk, and rosefish will.be referred to as groundfish: fiHets and--° 


- «those praeres from other species as other fillets 


Al. though fillets heve been prepared by rétail dealers for many years , domestic 
production on a large scale at the fishing centors was not begun ‘until 1921, when . 
approximately 50,000 pounds of cod and heddock fillets were preparéd. ~ Since then | 
the filleting industry hes developed rapidly; commevcial production in the United 
States amounted to 68 million, pounds in 1933, 117 million rounds’ in 1937, 186 mil- 
lion pounds in 1941, and an oars 220 Wien pounds in '925. °°. 

Fillets are now producsé in rractically ail coe stal States, Stites bordering. 
Great Lakes, and in Alaska,, but. substantially all of the groundfish fillets 
produced in the New England: and Micdle Atlantic Stites. tg Mads y the New 

rocuction of fillets, 
or 6.percent, Great-~- ~- 


th 
are 
England Stutes accounted for about 78 rercent of, the total 
Pacific coast States for 9 percent, Midgle Atlantic St:tes 


DY @D 


a 
ls 
ay 


Lakes Strites-for 6 percent, and Other areas for 1 percent. 


Grouncfish fillets represented 75 percent of the to cel domestic rrocuction 
of fillets in 1931 and increased to 82 percent in 1937; ‘but the ae declined to 
60 percent in 1944, and 61 percent in 1945. This decline in percentage occurred 
notwithstanding substentia alg increases in the production of groundfish fillets 
because of the much Loceer inerezses in the ou utrut of other fillsts, 


The production of fillets during specified years since’ 1930 was as follows: 


‘Totes SPrah Cae T ‘Gr cunafish fillets; - Other. fillets 

RG eh ase 3 ¢ Percent :. Percent: 

$ een EEiy : Quantity’ of total: quantity’ of total 

a 71,000 1b.) ‘“3{2,000 1H: — (1, 000 1b a 

1931 ~——-~-—-+——---——---—; bles 219. ee ont ange BO sh Bg 18,729 Sm 2592 5: 
1933 --------------—-------: 67,575 Ries Abit Diekd oplal oth. 45m ace 
es Se en ictht aay 111,265 seen, 2 76.4 ¢ (26,219 s | 2346 
Dy ges MRR SSE eM ACeae St) Raa eee a 
1939 ---—---------------—---: 138,684. cOueiee tas S 2 S8ye02 4 2745 
1940 ------------~-----—--—-: 132,995 eet ee Gee OS Ae oes || 31k 
(he ce EES 2 SARACEN toe 603 Ayoome et 65.9 2 63,999 2°) Baal 
1942 ~------~-- a 181,905 LOS 270". § S7L9 = Yo.Ge9 = A2v1. 
1943 (Preliminary) -——-—-——; 167, 639 : 86,562 3 leo <) 8h,077 & (A858 
1944 (Preliminary) ——--—-: 181,295 #9208);755 +: . 60.0 + 72.5403 40.0 
1945 (Preliminary) -~—-———-: 220,000 :134,800 : 61.3 : $5,200: 38.7 


Source: United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 





FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHSTHER 1 OF NOT PACKED IN ICE), FILLETED, ‘SKINNED, 
BONED, SLICED, * OR DIV DED, N.S.P.F.+ Continues 
Imports of fresh and frozen fill-ts were ae separately re;orted before the 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, and the distinction in import st-tistics between 
grounsfish fillets and other fillets was not age “nti the Cans adian trace agree— 
ment becsme effective January 1,. 1939. 
Total imports of fillet increased from 3 million pounds in 1931 to more sac 
15 million pounds in 1939 and to 55 million pours in 1945. Imports of ground ‘ish 
fillets increased from 9 million rounts in 1939 to ba million pounds in 1945, while 
imports of other fillets increased from 6 1 Lassi ounds to le million Sanaa 
the same period. Thus, grouncfish Pillats. const ee 60 percent of the total im- 
ports in 1939 and 7& percent in 1945. 
Imports of fillets during specified ye2rs since 1930 were as follows: 
NG eee Piha :__Total imports : Groundfish fillets: Other fillets 
5 Year : ie ¥ T Pnortes ere Se tus. TA teas Percent 
i Quantity. , Quantinys: ik fbi a4 Quant ae a» 3 Se ey 
; (TiCOO* 1b. Pet LOO Ta) .3(1,000 1b 
193) -------+-~--=----~--- : 3,008 : oy - 3 - 3 ~ 
{1933 --4------ eer rerepeeecmeneromrs ADO : =: ae arc = 
“11935 --------~-- 3 aegh ai : Ede = 3 - — 
0. 1937 wae : 10,870 : - 3 - 3 — 3 - 
are Ao 9 2 fae Sng PA Fa reat hele : 15,649 SF a ee OU.2 &. 1, Wore set 39.8 
1940 ----~---------------- ; 15,786 : 9,740 3 A ta 6,046 : 38.3 
» OAL pres ‘ SB oe SS a ie A ae Jy Le es 2 igo 
pick ie NN SEN Wee aR ee a: : 2G eI oo otal RNC oo ee giuGas 3451.6, "s ye 
1943 fpdarimthaah ————— OF 539 tet sul toons Lo ae eae Phere 
ae (Preliminary) etnies 30.946 2 Ane AS aes a WE Sik: a Oglala ath AQ ach 
rel 5 (Preliminary) ---—---- : 5S One rea Ae Pe SC a ta! <a ae A GS SE aay 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Hopse tLe consumption of fresh and frozen fi llets almost « quadrupled petwe en 1931 
‘ane 1945 (increasing from 77 to 275 million pounds ss Production in the United 
States Rae ee all for domestic consumption) incressed 146 million pounds or 
threefold (from 74 to 220 mitlion pounds). finaees terested ed 52 million pounds (from 


_3 to 55 million) or about 18 fold. 
‘1931, 10 percent in 1939, and about 


Imports su 
<0 percent 
ees rhe- inereased consunption~-ef LPillets does: 
Lacie ae aia of. fresh-and. frozen fish, -but, 

the axpense of a decrense in the consumption of 
either whole spanish i ailinctenctn and..to.a les 

crease in consumption of domestic and imported 


The United States consumption of fillets 
and imports to consumption fied yea 


during speci 


eer ee 


pplied 4 percent of consumption in 
an LOLS. fag: 


not-reflect an absolute increase in 
-to.a very Large =xtent, occurred at 
done stio-fresh and frozen fish marketed 
ser extent. at. the expense-of a de- 


salted fish. 


and the ratio of domestic production 
rs was as Follows: ~ 
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$$$ 
, Percentage of consumption supplied by- 
Domestic production; Imports 


« 


Year : Consumption 








= yb e $ : 
1931, --+-~--------—----- ==; ate Pea ; 96.1 : 3.9 
1933 ---------------------: 70,080 : | 6 ae bak 
1935 --4------------------ : 115,359 73 CCN me 3.6 
1937 Satara neem et erence ee ae atreS . 128 ’ 302 3 91.5 a : 8. 5 
1939 ------+-+---—---—----: 154,333 : 89.9 : 10.1 
1940 -—-------=------22=—? cimes7Olr 3 89.4 : 10.6 
194] —-——5 = 199 , 574 : 93.2 : 6.8 
1942 - ——-—---———-: 202 ,095 : 90.0 : 10.0 
1943 (Preliminary) .-—-——+—-: 189,178 : 88.6.. : Wek 
1944 (Preliminary). :-—--—--: 1 212,242) 05 als 85.4 : 14.6 
1945 (Preliminary) —--——-: 275,015, : 80.0 : 20.0 
Source: Production stetistics. from United St-tes Fish and Wilclife Service; im- 


ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Groundfish fillets 


Production of groundfish fillets in the United St-tes (almost entirely in New 
England), although fluctuating with-the catch of fish, has shown ea strong upward 
trend ever since the: product wes introduced in the early 1920's Output increased 
from 50 million pounds in 1933 to 123 miliion pounds in 19413 aetna it fell 
to 87 million pounds in 1943, when the tote 1 catch of eroundfish declined sharply 
with the diversion of s large proportion of the more efficient fishing vessels to 
war service. Production in 1945, however, was the largest in the history of the 
industry--estimated at 135 million yemnGs. 


fxcept for minor. Giibtuae one production. of groundfish fillets in Canada 
increased steadily from 9 million pounds’in 1933 to 38 million pounds in 1943, the 
latest year for which data are available. ‘Very much: larger relative increases 
occurr.d in Newfoundland and Iceland. In 1933 estimated production in those two 
countries did not exceed ? million pounds, but in 1945 Newfoundland alone produced 
about 31 million pounds of frozen groundfish fillets, and in 1944 Iceland produced 
about 49 million pounds. x 


Approximately $5 phere of the semendeveh fillets produced in the United 
States consist, inthe order of their importance, of haddock, rosefish, and cod. 

In Canada cod, haddock, 2nd hake account for tee than 95 percent of the total and 
in Newfoundla nd and Teeland substantia dy the entire production consists of cod 
fillets. 

Although ‘some of the Yeh species of groundfish have a. wide distribution 
throughout the world, Canada, Newfoundland, and.I¢eldénd have been snd will likely 
continue to be the princi pale sources of ‘Srotndfishy fillets imported into the United 
States. During the period 1939-45 these three . countries were the sole foreign 
suppliers, except in 1940 when 17,000 pounds were: entered from Mexico and the United 
Kingdom. Before 1943 Cansda was the on! ly important source of imports, supplying 99 
percent of the total in 1939 and 95. percent: in 1922; In 1945, however, Canada 
supplied 88 percent, Newfoundinnd 9 percent, and Iceland 3 percent. During the 
period January-August 1946, Canada supplisd only 78 percent, whereas Newfoundland «nd 
Iceland each accounted for 11 percent. of the ‘total s These data suggest that Ice- 
land and Newfoundlend may supply a. relatively anger: share of United “tates imports 
in the future, et AES Re ag nee | 

In the trade agreement with’ Canada, effective Teediay 1939, te duty on ground- 
fish fillets was reduced. from 23 cents +0: 1-7/8 cents per pound; this rate, how- 
ever, is be ad tad only to an annual - sit of 15 million pounds, or of 15 pitcent of 
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the average annual United Stites consumption during the three preceding years, 
whichever is the higher. Imports~in excess of the quota remain dutiable at 23- 
cents per pound. Not until 1942, however, did imports exceed thé minimum guota 
(15 million pounds): established in the agreement. Quotas (based on 15 percent | of 
consumption) and actual imports each year since 1941 were as follows: ee 


a 





ee 















‘Year , Quote | j Totel imports 

| : (Pounds) -° 3 - (Pounds) 

1942 see «17,1, 195 2 16,672,082 

1963 weapee ° 7, 804,228 mm  16,S22,/16 

LOLA eee 18,219, 658 2 24,545,569 

1O45 were >. 17, Gen, 32 : 13,169,156 

1946 —--e=: 2/20,380,724 : 
Gdota Filled sarly in Jane. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce 


The average unit value of the United States production of groundfish fillets 
increased from 9.5 cents per pound in 1939 to 24.7 cents per pound in 1943; there 
ras Little change in 1944 and 1945, after ceiling prices had been established by 
the Office of Price Administration. Similarly, the averege unit foreign value of 
United States imports; increased from 7.6 cents per pound in 1939 to 16.6 cents per 
pound in 1943 and wag about 20 cents per pound in 1944 end in 1945. 


AS prices € fish products advanced the duty became a less important barrier 
to imports. In 1939, when all imports of-groundfish fillets were dutiable at 
1-7/8 cents per pound, the ad valorem equivalent of the total duties collected on 
such procucts was 24.7 percent. In 1945, pete ya the same rate of daty applicable 
to imports entered under the quota represented only 9.8 percent of the foreign 
value of such,imports; moreover, the duty of 2s cents per pound on imports in ex- 
cess of the quota represented only 12.4 percent ‘of their value. 


Canada, Newfoundland, and Iceland produce a large anor able surplus of ground- 
fish, particularly cod, haddock, and hake. In the prewar years, most of the catch 
was salted for export, principally to #urop2, South Anerica, and the West Indies. 
During the war exports to some of these markets were sither ‘eliminated or substen- 


tially curtailed; the increased demend for frozen fish in the United St tes and 
the United Kingdom, however, encouraged 2 marked expansion of freezing and fillet-— 
ing facilities in those three countries. Most of the plants in Newfoundland and 


Iceland were constructed as emergency measures. Newfoundland has 44 filleting 
plants and 15 freezing plants, which, in 1945, produced 31 million pounds of ground- 
fish fillets. Iceland has 62 freezing plants which in 1944 produced 49 million 
pounds of fillets. Freezing and filleting facilities were also expanded in Canada 
during the war. Although the United Kingdom took a substantial part of Canada's 
increased production of fillets, the United States continued to be Cenade's princi- 
pal market for these products. The major part of the production in Newfoundland and 
Iceland, during the war, however, went to the United Kingdom. 


With the cessation of hostilities and the resumption of fishing operations by 
the United Kingdom fleet, the British demand for imported groundfish fillets declined 
markedly. Not only did exports from Canada and Newfoundland to the United Kingdom 
decline; but also late in 1945 the United Kingdom failed to renew its s contract 
with Iceland for most of that country's production of fillets. Subsequently, Ice- 
land entered agreements with the Soviet Union and certain other European countries 
for the disposal of the bukk of its production in 1946. These agreements, however, 
may be regarded as transitory arrangements which may not continue through 1947-48-49, 
curing which time the purchasing countries may reach or =xpand their prewar level of: 
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production. dmilar instability; though perhaps to a lesser extent, may charac— 
terize the exports of Canada and Newfoundland to countries other than the United 


ote ‘tes 


The ' “United Stated ‘apparent consumption, production, anc imports of groundfish 
fillets since’ 1938 were as follows: Im 


* 












ny tips > Apparent | Production : Imports - 
; Santee OTe fe 4: ty 'Ssrercenu OL "s" Trom 
8, Ghee ... ,Consumption 2x =a 
eek ° Pe Quantity sconsumption; Guanti ty: oo cum tion: GCenada 



















3 (2,000 1b.): (1,990 Lb}. :(1,000 1b) ; 
1939 —----—-——-: 109,908 : 100,482. : TY eae 9,426°s 8.6 : Doak 
1940 +--+: 100,384 2 90,644 2:.. 90.3 2 9,002 9.7 2 99-1 
“1941 '-—— —: 132,515° 3 23, 581, (OG, Tole dasbese uh see te Adu ta 98.1 
gue Lustest 22 4 oT 950" 2 1055276. Seite yes AREA Su hy. Se 95.4, 
1943 (Prelim.) : 102,835 : 36,562 3 Chads, deeb CeeeutecionteD : 89.2 
Pie E Veli) fl Psy Ohh SPL0B, 758 eo Blab yt 2h, 54O 80, 180d : 86.9 
198s pe dange lP > 177,969 : 134,800 "Vagal jo ay Bibra Ont Se oP N62 pie Same 7 ; 87.6 
i Bours: ~Productioti stotistics from United states _Fish and Wildlife Service; inm- 
“ports from official ste tistics of. the ts S. hone tm ent of: Commerce. eigen 


Other fillets 


Commercial production of other fillets (other. than seer aetcn fillets) began 
in New England not long after the successful introduction of groundfish fill¢ts-in 


the early 1920's. Gince then, except for minor fluctuations, the volume of produc- 
tion ‘has increased steadily; output rose from 19 million pounds in 1931 to 73 mil- 
lion pounds in L944 and to an estimated £5. million rounds in 1945; thus the output 
of other fillets accounted for 25 percent of the. total fillet production in 1931, 

and sbout 40 percent in 19bh and 1945. | 


oP; 


Deritie the early years of the de velopment or 2 cehaieetaes, other Fillets were 

prepared almost entirely fro om species o Prager Isnded in New Englan?c, but as the 

‘industry =xpanded to other fishing areas. 4 great many other species were used. 

ae Pam nel eet in: 1944" more ‘than’ Pcur_fifths of the total production was from 11 
species of fish. These consisted of Atlantic .coast:flounders, mackerel; ocenn pout, 
and whiting; Pacific coast flouncers, rockfish, and lingeod; and Great Lekes 
blue pike, lake herring, saugers, yellow pikes, and yellow perch. In addition, 
there his heen 4 dibatential increase in the production of skinned catfish in severs! 
inland rivers and lakes, and in coastesl bays. Despite the expansion of Lapoabtadegs 
fo practically all coastal States and the Great Lekes States, New. fnglane continu 
owt O..be.bhe.,. sce inacincshastoelies dasamsa other wie 347 ‘In ‘TOLL the New £neland States 
accounted for 53 percent of the hota production; the | Middle Atlantic: at tes sup 
_plied..5..percent;-.-The Grest-tukes St*tés, 13- percent; the Pacific coast States, :22 


p4 


ae aN and other. W2Peass V8 porch. 


t 
’ 


statist os ‘cover ide imp sorte oe: other: Seats are SvehaETe énty “as ecard 
since 1938. Despite ts aViaiontt ae of Japan as an impé tent source after 1940, 
imports of such fille inereased from 6: million «ounds ‘in 2939 to 12 million raunds 
dn 1945. ° ' Gdriads accour Led for 48 percent of the total United States imports of 
these products in 1939 , and 8s. percent..in:1945. bohorts iiag Canada usuelly ‘consist 
of fillets processed. from the same species of fish usec for f ‘illeting in the north- 
east, northwest,. and Great ‘Le ikes areas. of: the United States. About mo-thirds of. 
the’ imports from, Japan under. this heacing were not: fillets, but consisted of frozen 
swordfish’ ‘chunks"——i.2., dressed fish divided into two or more piecés (Before 
February ay 1936, practically all imports of frozen swordfish eineree of whole 
a» dressed~ Ssh; arbranre” at’ o cants “per pound under par, 717(a). On that date the 
cuty was Increased by Presidential proclamation to 3X cents per pound. Thereafter 
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the bulk of the imports of frozen swordfish were "divided into portions," which are 
dutiable at 24 cents per. pound.) Imports of other filets from sources other than 


Canada and Japan have come almost entirely from Peru, Mexico, Bahamas, Iceland, and 
Newfoundland. 


oa. The average unit value of United States production of other fillets incressed 
fron 12.8 cents per pound-in-1939.to 22,2 cents per pound ir 1943, with vegrinesi 
change in 1944 and 1945. The average unit foreign ‘value of” Unitec States import 
of. these iter ms increased from I2.4 cents per pound in 1939 to 25.9 cents — — 
in 1943, with substantially no change in 1944 end 1945. 
As in the case of*'grouridfish fille tS, the caty of ak cents per.pounc became 4 
'. less important barrier ‘to imports when prices edvaneed. In 1939, the duty repre- 
. senting 20.1 percent of the foreign value of imports; in each of the yeans 1943, 
~. 1944, anc 1943 it rere erurD only 9.6 pereent. ‘facets: 


Production of! other fillets is feusible in pra acetic ally every foreign country 
. possessing an established fishing industry or availeble supplies of fish sufficient 
to justify the establishment’ of such an industry, © The’ production of frozen fillets 
is contingent upon the establishment er expansion of freezing facilities. With the 
exception of some imports from Canada, substantially all United States imports of 
fillets have to be frozen to prevent spoilage in transit; even the bulk of the 
imports from Canada have been so preserved. ee 
Little is known concerning the possibilities of future imports of other fillets 
from Buropean or Asiatic countries. It is likely, however, that Japanese exports 
of frozen "chunks" of swordfish to the United States will As resumeq when swordfishing 
in: Japan is reestablished. Inasmuch as Canada, Newfoundland, and Iceland are on a 
pronounced export basis they probably will :xpand their shipments to the United 
St»tes as long as this trade is more profitable than marketing the catch as salted, 
cannec, or smoked fish. wie the war the filleting and freezing industry developed 
or expanded in other countries, notably Peru, Mexico, and the Behamas; and hecause 
the Limited domestic mare in those countries and.the higher prices obtaining 
in foreign outlets; most of their production was exported. There are indications 
that the output in those, countries will be sble to expand still further: if adequate 
foreign markets. ‘(particularly in the United st ates) can be found. 


The United States-apparent cansumption, production, and imports of other fillets 
since 1938 were as follows: 





Production - 


























: : Imports 
* Apparent °* *. ———— : 
Year‘ consumption? ‘Percent of * ; Prides, 6 sKercent. pl toted Amports 
: gine tl ies cons Sup toon, Wuan's  ,consumption, Canadas Japenese os 
19392: 449425 4° 38,2022 98600 © 19/96 ,223%H? ORATION 4Bl 5's BONG. §° 0,6 
1940 : ABBOT ee G2 Bhi LBS s2062 040" 1205 See fi aee oe 6 
eh9hdesk 67,059 3: 63,339: 9405: Set SO" & Bun” e) Oe. 4 20,0 3 Led 
1942.3 80,145 3» 76,629: 95,6 +: 3,516: Ae Oe el al 
19433 865293 igi B1 ,O778 9 “94NO fo 6 Les 6.0 Sha ethe oath 8 oes 
Lakhs WS pero Tag54O0041 (OR, 9 > “6,402 : 2 la a DCP 
1945": 97,046 : 85,;200:. 87.8 PLT F646" s i 87.7 - ar aan Pa 
Wana! wae aed : i Ts ; A : > 


Source: Production aba tater d from United Stites Fish and Wildlife Service; im- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Prospects of the industry 


Although the fisheries of this country are older than the Nation itself, the 
filleting trade did not come into existence until the early 1920's. Because of the 
relative youth of the industry itself and the even more recent development and 
expansion of retail distribution of frozen foods, it is probable that the full 
potential of demand for fillets has not yet been realized. Equally important is 
the fact that wartime dislocations have prevented an orderly development of the 
industry. The wartime scarcity of protein foods generzlly, the relatively high 
prices (especially in the United Stetes) which have prevailed for fish products 
since 1942, andGovernment assistance to the chine industries in a number of 
foreign countries have led to an expansion of productive facilities substantially 
grenter than would have occurred during an equivalent number of years had peace 
prevailed. Neither prices nor productive capacities, therefore, have been per- 
mitted to find their "natural level". Consdquently, ultimate adjustments to con— 


ditions of a more normal market appear to be inevitable. 


5 


That the Scope industry es a whole faces significant problems of readjust— 
ment sesms evident. These problems may be accentuated when ment products are 
again more readily available and when tre fisheries of Murope and Asia resume full 
production. The prices received by Foeh aan for their catches may be expected 

to decline substantially and a period of economic uncertainty may ensue until 
for@es in the market resch relative equilibrium. In view of the greater expansion 
of facilities for producing fillets, the filleting industry may experience even 
greater difficulties than will previel other food processing, preserving, and 
marketing fields. It is natural, therefore, that producers (both fishermen and 
processors of fillets) should seek, a1 BOSsi DLE, Lo oe aoe as long as possible 
the high prices and resultant high incomes which vailed during the war. It is 
also probable that J Rhea baie will attempt to a Oe the shocks which seem likely 
to accompany the Pee ajustments ultimately nec essary and will seek to retain for 
themselves a pref Perred position in the domestic ma 


The principal foreign producers, especially in Canada, Newfoundland, and Ice- 
land, have certain competitive advantages over i cond i the an States. 
Canadian producers pay less for their raw material (fresh fish); ages paid to their 
filleters and..packers sre lower; and SiR rates from han eat Ach ah produc— 
tion centers to the large consuming centers in the Midwestern States about equal 
those prevailing from principal producing areas in the United States. Newfoundland 
snd Iceland have substantially the same advantages, except in transportation costs, 
and perhaps the same holds true with respect to other foreign sources of supply. 
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FISH, DRIED AND UNSALTED 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0062.0, 0062.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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vf Imports for consumption from-- 
+ by 
Year [Productionl/ fee ar ctl | : 
rorts a: NORWAY | Japan Mexico | CANADA 
countries 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 

1937 | 1,200 Not 3,499 1,930: | 2,062. 96 196 
1938 1,051 aan. 2,809 tA ie Ae | wee 72 76 
BOP9 ly, 508 2/3,003 2,002 | TA | 1h 81 
1943 | 3/ 719 able | 4/695 | url ohn aay li (5 

~ Value (1,000 dollars)._. 
1937 96 Not pmirwizys 217 | 124, | 26 15 
1938 |. 89 | ee | 367 213 98 | 21 5 
1939 56 Pr 4/386: 234 | Ory | 16 10 
Wij ee tabs #27192 pong l 
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1/ Consists of stockfish (dried, unsalted cod), salmon, and shark fins 
2/ Imports from China (fourth source in 1939) 


) amounted to 43 thousand founds 
valued at 14 ‘thousand dollars. Imports from-China were relatively urinr 
other years. a hie Se 

3/ Production for 1943 consists of salmon only; ‘there was no production of 
stockfish and statistics for shark fins are not available. 

4/ Includes 437 thousend pounds, valued at 146 thousand dollars imported from 
Iceland. ; 

sources,» Production. from+statistics of the U..S. Fish and Wildlife Services 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item United.States.tariff, .'....... ‘Proposed 
ep : negotiating 
POMS Call d anwnnin Lire hoch country 
1930 rate Bala fin? 





Cents 





Par. 717(c) 
Fish dricd and unsalted: 


“God, necdock, hake, pollock, ~~ ii esa Sa 

grt cust Bay CANADA 
a8: yeaa mcmama ees AW gh aL peg saa NORWAY 
pO ee eer ae eee eee eee yy pointes ey fe NORWAS 


1/ Stockfisk (dried, unsalted cod) was held dutiable as "Other fish, dried and 
unsalted" (T.D.45672), effective May 1932. Decision was reversed (C.D.740), 
effective Februery 1943... | 

2/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 19 
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3/ Duty reduced to 3/h cent per pound in trade 2gceement with Mexico, effective 
January 1943; duty further reduced to 5/8 cent per pound, as shark fins were in- 
cluded with "other" fish in the trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 
OI on aera Valorem equivalent of the duties on imports in 1939 (when the spe~ 
cific rates were double those now in ¢ffect) were 24 percent on cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, and cusk; and 10 percent on the combined imports of shark fins and i 
fish. 


FISH, DRIED AND UNSaLT ED--Continued 


Comment 


United States production of dried and unsalted fish consists chiefly of salmon 
rroduced in Alaska end shark fins rcroduced in Florida and California. There is 
also a small troduction of stockfish (a dried and unsalted cod product) in Alaska. 
On the Atlantic coast there is a small and sporadic production. of sun-dried ‘sque- 
teague (sea trout). Insignificant quantities of other dried fish are prerared in 
the Hawaiian Islands andthe Pacific Coast States, but production statistics sre 
not availablé. Reported production in specified years was as follows: 
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Fish, eee and unsalted: United States production, by kincs, 
1937; -1939, and 1943 














: 1937 : ot 1939 : 1943 
Item aa es e & * e 
: ntity 7 Welue 7 Quantity’ Value’ > Quantity ~ Walue 
: Pounds Eb s- Pounds 3 s Pounds : 
Stockfish ]ses+---an, 22,5043 -3 $3,013 3 5 5S00~--s ig a De enc ee pits Niall ~ 
Salmon ---—----~-- =-: 1,148,000 : 79,900 : 456,000. : 36,500 ;: 728,600 : £38,793 
Sherk fins —--—---— -3 30,263: 13,388 : 46,485 §:°18,861 3: ne. Siti) Set 
Total See oe ee ee ee ae ——> A hg 200, 306 Hy 96, SOL s 508 , 285 S 56, 102 < 718 ,600 : 38 793 
Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Sérvice. 


Before the war imports averaged about 3.4 million rounds annually valued at 
1/3-million dollars. About 60 fercent of total imrorts came from Norway, 30 per- 
cent from Jaran, and 10 percent from other countries. Practically all imports 
from Norway were stockfish; those from Japan were "stick" cod and oriental special- 
ties. The remaining imports consisted of shark fins (principally from Mexico) and 
specialty products from various sources. The relatively small imrorts from Canada 
eonsisted ~rincirally of dried and unsalted cod and related srecies. The value of 
imports by principal sources in specified years was as follows: 


Fish, dried and unsalted: United States imports for consumrtion, 
by kind, and frincipal sources, 1939 and 1943 














Item : Year j Value | Source 
Dried and unsalted, total -------- > 1939 4386, 337° © NORWAY; ° $23356563— Japan, 
ert : : : (96,602 sate, %, 
Dried and unsalted: 3 1943°3 . MPS ; 
Cod, ett. ---—- wana ~-~-: ; 134,106 : Iceland, £134,096 
Shark fins ------~------------- : : 38,489-2 Mexico, $31,906 
0 ener aetna en ya ters te nate -3 : 19,632 : Iceland, $11,663; Mexico, 
* i See 2 $4,193 | 
.. Total, ---------------~------- : 1943 : 192,227 : Iceland, $145,759; Mexico, 
: : s 436,099 


Source: oft ficial statistics of "the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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FISH, DRIED AND UNSALTED-Continued 


Stockfish is consumed in the United States almost entirely by Latins and 
Seandinavians, and "stick" cod and shark fins by orientals. Dried salmon is used 
principelly in Alaska, as food for human consumption and as food for dogs, mink, and 
foxes. 


Of the products under consideration for negotiations stockfish ond shark fins 
are perhaps the only imported items which compete directly with domestic products. 
However, domestic production of stockfish has never been large, notwithstanding an 


almost unlimited supply of raw mwetertal (fresh cod) in Alasken waters. In 19% >» and 
1931, the 2 years of largest Alesken production, the Alaskan industry supplied less 
than 10 percent of the total United States consumption of stockfish. 





Domestic production of sherk fins amounted to 46 thousand pounds in 1939 and 24 
thousand pounds in 1940. No ama ae was reported for 1941 and 1942; . production 
ata for subsequent years are not available. Imports, separately reported only 
Since 1942, have averaged 212 thoussnd pounds annually, with Mexico supplying more 
then three-fourths of the total. 
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FISH, IN. GIB37.) SARDINES 
See separate digest on sardines, not in oil, par. 718(b)) 
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7 Yor cengumption from. - 
Production 


Year a. eet 
venrres ee eisai Latvia 
countries Shh hee 
eed Gy | 
1937 =| 36,698 Not punter | 22,0948 ako? | ed | ee 
1938 - 14,664 ae 21,854 L660. oy 3,852 BAO ee Od 
oO, | gietie e atie eh oboe |) 28,730 y 'G,'030 268: |. 652 | 


Value (1,000 dollars) fe, STE 
1937 - 21 Not 9 ee rales O58 ones 


1938 - es Oe avail- , 2163 706 — del 
— pall able 2/ ee 337 2 lia see 
noe i z 





1/ Exports of sardines packed in oil ordinarily account for less than 5 percent 
of the total domestic pack. 

Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; im- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
tom negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


~ Percent ad valorem 
Par. 718(a) 
Fish prepared or oreserved in any 
manner, when packed in oil 
or in oil and other substances 


Sardines: 
Valued not, over 9 cents per 
pond dee eee ee 30iiirnry BAL/ cy | NORWAY 
Valued over 9 cents per » 
pound ~~----—------—------— 30 30 do. 
Be By Presidential proclamation uhder section 336 of eae rariff pone of 1930, 


effective January 1934. 

3 Sardines peGked in. refined herring oil are subject to an additional ‘import-— 
excise tax of 14 cents per oe on the quanti ty of oil introduced in the cans 
(Internal Revenue Code, section 2491, as modified) if the oil amounts to 10 per- 
cent or more of the contents by weight. 


Comment 


The term "sardines," now a household word in most countries, is usually 
associated with small fishes preserved in oil, or other sauces, in hermetically 
sealed tins. This generic yse of the term has led to the erroneous belief that 
the sardine is a single and distinct species of fish,. whereas: several species 
(belonging chiefly to the family. Clupeidae) are canned and sold as sardines. Two 
species belonging to the genus'Clupea and four species belonging to Sardina consti- 
tute almost the entire world pack of sardines. In the eastern United States and 

Ganada sardines packed in oil are produced from herring (Clupea_harengus); the 
United States Pacific coast product is derived from pilchards (Sardine caerulea). 
The principal fish used for this purpose in France, Spain, and Portugal is the 





FISH IN OIL: SARDINES-Continued 


pilchard (Clupea pilehardus); Norway uses the brisl.ing or sprat (Clupea sprattus) 
and the sild or musse (Clupea harengus); Japan uses a species of pilchard 
(Sardinella melonosticta). The Mediterranean pilchard (Sardina sardina) is also 
aed in several European and north African countries. In the United States 

st of thése products are marketed in“varying quentities as sardines, in accord- 
aan with general usage and with the definition ane. oe by the United States Food 
and Drug Administration, which,holds that the word "sardines" may be applied to 
Cannea small fish of srecies belonging to the SamibckO lametdees In some coun- 
tries, however, the name "sardines" may be applied only to fish.packed from the 
genus Sardina and from the species ae pilchardus; the products of other 
species being labeled brisling, sild, herring, etc. apa 


Before the war olive, cottonseed, peanut, sesame, soybean and other oils were 
used in packing sardines in oil. Tn most ge aten countries the use of olive 
oil was general, whereas in the United States cottonseed oil predominated. | Dur- 
ing and since the war, however, the shortage of olive and cottcnseed oils forced 
packers in some countries to curtail production snd in some others to shift to the 
use of other oils. Olive cil is still used almost exclusively in Spain and 
Portugal, but Norwegian packers have developed a refined herring oil wnich has 
proven acceptable to the trade and probabiv will continue to be hisede at least 
with the lower-priced products, even after clive oil again becomes Gd chia. In 
1939, 97 percent of the United States pack was in cottonseed oil; but in 1944 
soybean oil was used for 85 percent of ‘the total production. 


Although sardines consumed in the United States are packed in tins of varying 
sizes, the great bulk of both the domestic anc imported products ere packed in 
Wo. 1/4 cans labeled as containing from al AA to 4 cunces net weight. There 16s, 
however, a wide variety in the type or style of pack, e.g., oil used, method of 
dressing and preparing the fish, number of fish to the can, ctc. For example, 
before the war none of the domestic pack was smoked, whereas substantially ail 
imports from Norway were lightly smoked. Virtually none of the domestic pack was 
boneless, or skinless and boneless fish, but these constituted the bulk of the im- 
ports from Portugal. 


Domestic production of sardines packed in oil is confined almost entirely to 
Maine and California, with the former accounting for about 96 percent of the total. 
The great bulk of the production in Maine consists of sardines packed in oil; 
nelatals negligible quantities are packed in mustard cr in tomato sauce. In 
California, however, only insignificant quantities are packed in oi1; most of the 
production there consists of sardines packed. in tomato sauce, natural oil of the 
fish, or in mustard. (See digest on sardines not in oil, paragraph 718(b), 
which covers the products packed in natural oil, tomato, mustard, and other sauces). 


The industry in Maine obtains part of its supply of raw material (fresh sea 
herring) free of duty from Canada; the quantity imported usually depends on the 
relative abundance or searcity of suitable fish in domestic and Canadian waters. 
In 1932 imports through the Maine and New Hampshire customs district were only 
Ji million pounds; in 1942 they amounted to about 57 million pounds. From 75 to 
95 percent of these imports are taken by the sardine, canners in Maine. 


Variations in the supply of fish suiteble for canning in the United States and 
Canada, price changes, stocks on hand, volume of impo lk and prices cof the im- 
ported products, are factors responsible for the wide year-to-year fluctuations 
in the domestic pack. Domestic production, which reached 62 million pounds in 
1904, dropped to 12 million ee in 1932 and rose agein to 68 million pounds in 
1941, the largest pack of record 

During the prewar decade (1930-39), the annual domestic consumption of sardi 
packed in oil averaged about 57 million pounds, of which s lightly more than helf 
was “supplied by imports. ‘Whereas United States exports were negligible, the ot 
principal producing sini enue were on @ pronounced export basis, and eehyynen to 
many countries. 
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FISH IN OIL: SARDINES-Continued 


United States imports during the decade ending in 1939 ranged from 42 mil- 
lion pounds (1932).to 22 million pounds (1938) and averaged 30 million’ pounds. 
About three-fourths of the total imports came from Norway, one-sixth from Portugal, 
and most of the remainder from other European cowtrics. Since 1943, however, 
Venezuela has become a relatively important supplier, with: some other South 
Ameri ean countries contributing: small supplies. | aa . 


Mined: imported sardines are different from most of the domestic in preparation 
and packing, and they have an established prestige value. This prestige makes 
-it difficult for United States packers to market a fancy product inasmuch us con- 
sumers have come to judge the bulk of domestic sardines by the lower or cheaper 
grades which have predominated: in the domestic pack. Therefore, when prices of 
the foreign product fall to the level-of domestic prices of comparable grades (as 
was the case in the early 1930's), consumers purchase Hero por cleans tely more imported 
sardines. ° 


In terms of quality and price, domestic and imported sardines may be divided 
into three broad classificaticns: 


(1) Higher-priced sardines, notably the better grades imported from Norway, 
Portugal, and France. Before the war these constituted from 75 to 90 percent 
of the total imports, but never exceeded 5 percent of total domestic production 
of all sardines in oil. 


(2) Medium-priced sardines, principally the lower grades produced in Norway 
and Portugal. These constitute from 10 to 25 percent of total imports and 10 or 
20 percent of the domestic pack. . 


(3) The lower-priced product which accounted for 75 to 90 percent of the 
domestic pack; ae of this grade were imported in negligible quantitics. 


Although the extent of competition betw en the domestic and imported products 
has been influenced by the differences in the various types or grades of sardines 
produced here and abroad, price has been an important factor. After Norwey and 
Portugal went off the ead standard in 1931 and 1932, respectively, the price of 
the medium and lower grade imports from those countries dropped to about the level 
of the better grade Maine pack. After the United States suspended gold psynents 
early in 1933, howevcr, the foreign value cf the dollar gradually approached the 
former par of exchange with currencies of those countries and the previous price 
differentials were restored. 


The practicability of preparing a domestic product that will sell within the 
price range of the so-called fancy imported sardines has beon demonstrated, but 
largely because of the higher labor cost and because domestic processing plants 
are geared principally to mass production of the cheaper grades, it has been 
difficult to increase appreciably the United States cutput of the higher cost 
quality product. However, in July 1944,Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Intericr, undertcok a comprehensive study of the sardine-canning industry 
in Maine, with a view to developing improved methods of processing and packing. 
The technological work undertaken in Maine is still in progress; chet these 
efforts be attended with some measure of success, production of higher quality 
sardines in the United States will encounter keen competition from imports, 
particularly those classified under (1) and (2) above. Regardless of the out- 
come, however, the predominant shere of domestic production will probably continue, 
to be sardines of a grade and price imported into the United States in relatively 
small quantities. 


By Presidential proclamation, effective Janusry 1934, the duty on sardines (and 
certain other fish) packed in oil was increased from 30 percent to 44 percent ad 
valorem, if of a value not exceeding 9 cents ver cha including the wright of 
the immediate container. Those of a value exceeding 9 cents per pound remained 
dutiable at 30 percent. Sardines in the lower value bracket accounted for 11 
percent of the quantity and 8 percent of the value of total imports during the 
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remainder of 1934. From then through 1939 


2 


uch imports never exceeded 3 vercent 


of the cuantity and 2 percent of the total value of imported sardines in any year. 


With the higher prices which have prevailed since 1939, all imports of sardines 
have been valued at more than 9 cents per pound. 


‘s has been noted, the United States cvefore the war procguced nearly 59 


Das 
cent of its total ia ioe etre of sardines packec in oil. Virtually all of the 


United States back has been of the type which competes with imports in the loser 


price:.range. 


ee 


Sardines imported in the higher price ranges generally nave encounterer 1i 


= 


ttrot 
direct competition from United Pe he products... With lower prices, than now, pre- 


vail, however, imports of the higher quality sardines would compete more directly 


with a larger volume of luoate production. 


The next. few years will probably be a period of mar uj 
sardine incustry in all countries. It is doubtful whether Dik markets outel 


ked readjustment forest 


f 


ce 


the United States wiil be able te purchase imported sardines in volumes approachin 


prewar levels. Until the other major et agin - countries resume their former 


place in the market, the United States wiil probably provide the most favorable 


outlet for foreign sardines. 
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FISH IN OIL: 


Stat. import classes (1939): 


United States 


OTHER 


THAN SARDINES 


A si tkt 


produc 


tion, exports, and inports, 


>) ANCHOVIES, 


TUNA, AM 


0066.6 and 0066.7 


1937-3 


Fars, NO. 
CANADA 
CHINA 


716 (a) 


BG ANTIPASTO 


9 ana q 1943 





ess Produ 

vear | Produgy 
1937. =I.s.5,264 
1936 - 5 £03 
1939 ig ew 
1943 - 9591 
1938 - $041 
i937 -= 932 
194 = pee 


1/ 
2/ 
Hong 
3/ 
1/ 
Peru} 
source: 


Includes 
Bones 

Less than 500. 

Includes 556 


Producti 


imports from official statistic 


i 


Domestic 


exports 


Consists of bonito and yellow 
170 thousand pound 


All 


| countries 


Inperts 


CHINA 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
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Value 
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Par. 718(a) 


Fish, prepared or pr 


any manner,. wnen packed in oil 


Gr im OL. “and 
- Smoked pollock: 


m 


reserved in 


other substances: 


Valued not over 9 cents per 


pound 


ea i in ie we a ee ae ee i ne as ee ne ee ee 


Valued over 9 cents per pound 
Other (except tuna, sardines, 


anchovies, ana 


antipasto) : 


Valued not over 9 cents per 


pound 
Valued over 9 


Miby o® 


i i a ee a ee a ee ee ere 


cents per pound 


effective January 1934. 
2/ (oe as 


Smoked pollock 


This product (also marketed as sea salmon, saithe, 
ecialty item not produced in the United States 
his country land large quantities of pollock, the 
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marketed as fresh and frozen fillets and the small remainder is aie or 


salted. 


-- agreement with Iceland, effective Novemser 19, 1942, the duty on this 
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9 ANCHOVIES ; TUNA, AND Ai TIFASTO-Continued 


Smoked pollock in oil, es imported, is usually. packed in nies cans 
tthe pri incipal 


“(similar-to the-sardiné. can), and available data indicate tha 
foreign producing countries have been Iceland and Denmark. 


was reduced from 30 percent ad valorem to:15 percent, .if..of 
-9-cents per pound, including the weight of the imiediate 


a 


In the trade 


a value on 
ontainer. 


product 


eeding 
The 


on imports valued. at not more than 9 cents per pound. re nee ed at 44 percer 
there were no imports under this ¢lassification.. inports were not popers 


shown prior to the Iceland avreenuent, but an analysis of invoices and 





duty 


ar ant: 


papers revealed that Iceland: supplied 33,237 pounds of smoxed pollock in 1640 


--and 2,400 pounds in 1941. Since a Iceland agreement ‘there 
ports from any source, notwithstandit 
..the, Inability to obtain tinh cans and vee 


So far es is known Canadia ans have never proaucec smoked 


‘oil, their relatively sm3ll1 catch: of these fich having been 
forns, : | 
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duty reduction, probably owing 
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polle vie pucked in 
marketed in 


“ines aeeed; prodietion of fish packed in oil. covered by this classification 
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consists alos entirely of bonito and yellowtail, tuna-Like 
put up by California packers engaved primarily in canning tuna. 
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regulations these two products may not be labeled tuma, | They are, however, 


packed in the same manner ag tuna, ere used in similar vrepa 
some consumers purchase them as substitutes for tuna. 
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As a result, in ee ae into the United States from Peru and Chile 


amounted to 616,000 pounds valued et 151,006, practically a 
bonito packed in oil. 


Since January 1934 all of. these products have’ been 6d: 
ad valorem if of a value not efecedsriy 9 cents per ound, in 
of the imnediate container, snd 30 percent if of -a value exce 


pound. In 1934 imports dutiable at the higher rate amounted 
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the quantity and one-eignth of the value of totsi imports. 
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however, annual imports at the higher rate have nevar exceeded 2-1/2 percent 
Toe decline in 
imports in the lower value bracket was influenced to some deyree by the in- 
creased duty; but increasing prices. of the imported procucts were the 


of the quantity nor 1 percent cf the valie of totcl imports. 


significant factor. 


Under Pederal 


45 Par. No. 718(b) 
CANADA 
SALMON, CANNED 


Stut. import class (1939): 0067.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












Imports for consumption from-- 
“a rie ate Domestic ) 
Year POGUE TLON "ats re ud 
exports ce i ; | Japan CANADA 
countries 












Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
362 642 37,979 6,713 762 













1937 5,478 







1936 See 349,426 AS ,291 698 366 238, 
193 287 62h |!) °° 20,766 928 350 577 
LORS... 273,802 | 4/ 69,486 | 2/ais “s ea 





Value (1,000 dollar 
ie 69 311 


rap) 
Ne 





1937 --- 
1936 --— 
1939 -=- 


52,934 55 
42,366 269 
AL, 781 
62,935 


i/ Includes 69,120 thousand pounds valued at 17,915 thousand dollars exported 
under iend-—lLease. . 
2/ Free for Government use 6 thousand pounds valued at 1 thousand dollars; 


} 


iso includes dutiable imports of 11 thousand pounds valued at 3 thousand dollars 
rom Argentina. 

e: Production statistics from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; export 
and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item ‘United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L945. country 
1930 oi) “rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Pare svie tb) 
Fish, prepared or preserved in any 
manner when packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with con-: 
tents, not more than 15 pounds 
each (except fish packed in oil 
or in oil and other substances): , 
Salmon—-~--------~-------~-------- fs 25 CANADA 


Comment 


Salmon are found in practically all coastal waters of the North Atlantic 
and North Facific oceans. Of the total world catch, which averages over 1 
biilion pounds annually, 95 percent is taken in the North Pacific where the bulk 
of the salmon caught is canned. The small catch of salmon in the North atlantic 
is practically all sold, fresh or frozen, in Huropean and North American markets. 
The United Stetes, Canada, Japen, and the Soviet Union have accounted for prac- 
tically all of the North Pacific catch. Statistics are not available relative 
to the Soviet catch, but it is believed that in prewar yeers it amounted to 
about 20 percent of the world total; the United States accounted for about 50 per- 
cont, and Japan and Canade each for about 15 percent. Most of the Japanese catch 
was taken under concession in Soviet territorial waters. Acquisition by the 
Soviet Union of Lower Sakhalin (Karafuto) and the Kuriles now brings most of the 
salmon fishing grounds formerly in Japanese territorial waters under the control 
of the Soviet Union. 
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SALMON, CANNED-Continued 


. 


World markets depend upon the North Pacific catch for their supplies of 
canned salmon. The total catch, and the catch by countries and by species, are 
subject to wide fluctuations depending on the life cycle and sessonal runs ont 
the fish; consequently there are considerable fluctuations in the annus! pack 
of canned salmon... The annual world pack ringed from about 400 to 65U million 
pounds during the 1930's, averaging about 515 million pounds. The United Stites - 
accounted for about two-thirds of the pack. Canada and Japan, roughly of equal 
importance as producers, canned most of the remainder. The Soviet Union, for 
which statistics of production are not evailable, is believed to have been the 
smallest producer of canned salmon. Tue total prewar pack from salmon caught 
in Soviet territorial waters, including that caught there by the Japanese, was 
probably larger than that cf Canada. Thus, if the Soviet Union chooses, it.can 
now, on the basis of available supplies in Soviet waters, easily become the 
second largest producer of canned saimon; in which event Japan, without access 
to Soviet fishing grounds, will become a reictively unimportant producer. 
~ All four producing countries have been on gn export basis for canned salmon, 
but United States exports, before the war, in no ye:r exceeded 15 percent of its 
great production. In contrast, Canada exported from two-thirds to four-fifths 
of its output and approximately 90 percent of the production of Jepan and the 
soviet Union was for export markets. The United ‘Kingdom wis the principal ex- 
port market for all producing countries. The United States also had appreciable 
markets in the Philippine Islinds, Netherlands East indies, and certain Furopean 
and Central Americen countries; Canada, in countries within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; and Japan and the Soviet Union, in European countries. 


Since 1930, annual imports into the United States have not exeeeded 3 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. ilarked fluctuations have occurred in the total 
imports and also in the guantities imported from the principal suppliers. During 
the 10 years ending 1940 total imports ranged from 13'7,000 pounds in 1931 to 
6,713,009 pounds in 1937, with Canada supplying 75 percent and Japan 22 percent 
of eae ‘total during the 10-year period. In 1937 Canada supplied 82 percent of 
the total imports and Japan 11 percent; but in 1940 Canada supplied only 2 per- 
cent and Japan 97 percent. Most of the imports from Japan entered Hawaii and 
consisted mainly of the "titbit" and "belly" grades of red salmon for consumpti 
by orientals in the islands. Practically 211 imports from Canada were compere 
to the domestic pack and were entered for consumption in continental United < States. 


Three factors are largely responsible for the insignificance of United States 
imports of canned salmon: (1) the ci domestic productions. (2) an exportable 
surplus from substantially every year's puck; and (3) the duty of 25 percent on 
the imported product. | | 


Approximately 90 percent of the United States pack is in Aleska by canneries 
located along the coast from the southeastern tip of the Territory to and in- 
cluding Bristol Bay. Substantially all supplies used and most of the labor 
employed in the Alaskan industry has to be transported by vessel from Seattle to 
the canneries «t the be acs wan of the canning season each year, and the pack 

is transported from the canneries principally to Weshington and Oregon for do- 
mestic distribution and export. Canadian production is confined almost entirely 
to British Columbia, where canneries are located in a rela tively restricted area 
on the mainland or the islunds adjacent ‘thereto. This’ obviates the necessity of 
long hauls of supplies to canneries and of the finished product to primary cen- 
ters of distribution. These advantages indicate lower costs of production and 
marketing for British Columbia than for Alaska. a ae 


te 
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SALMON, CANiED-Continued 


It is doubtful if the United Kingsiom and continental, Europe, which together 
accounted for the great bulk of world imports of canned salmon before the war, 
will be able to resume purcheses at prewar volume for several years, ‘feanwhile, 
if world production is maintained, it is likely that, notwithstanding some ex- 
pansion in other non-European markets, there will be considerable incentive to 
enlarge exports to the United States. 
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Par. No. 718(b) 
48 NORWAY 


FISH CAKES, BALLS, AND PUDDING 


Stat, import class (1939}; 0067.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and i943 











Doméatic Imports for consumption from-- 
21. re) 


exports ALL 
countries 


Year Production 








NORWAY | Japan | Iceland 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





agave te Jala Nob «oP rbIreg, seat ottt Poy gy] | i 
1938 ----| 4,669 bt 1,648 | 1,097 53 | 
1939 =1") 5 66 SE PNM Tp OT BE NCS 170 | ls 
1943 ----|1/ 3,935 | able | fo} soi eevee wie aie 
eu ee 753 | Not 152 | he Sa 2 
Loses 252 pda ol hart seb "7 52 | ” 
1939 ---- 757 Biotin reoueN 70 47 | 1 
Vie yael USE 1 os aa ag av ight ae) ean 6 


1/ Production statistics are for 1942, the latest available data. 
Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Services, in- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 718(b) 

Fish, prepared or preserved in 

any manner, when packed in 

airtight containers weigh- 

ing, with contents, not 

more then 15 pounds each 

(except fish packed in oil 

or in oil and other sub- 

stances): 

Fish cakes, balls, and pudding ---- 25 J/1ake NORWAY 

ny Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


Comment 


Fish cakes, fish balls, and fish pudding are products in which fish is the 
principal ingredient. All products covered by this classification enter the 
trade cooked and racked in tins, requiring relatively little further cooking in 
their rreparation for the table. 


Fish cake material, as prepared in the United States, is a cooked mixture of 
shredded salt cod, potatoes, (ratio of 100 pounds freshened salt cod to 200 pounds 
potatoes) hydrogenated coconut oil, and white pepper. This product, sold as fish 
cakes, codfish cakes,°and under trade names, is packed usually without being formec 
into cakes. i 


AY 


FISH CAKES, 


Fish balls (Norwegian style) are 


nutmeg, and gingcr. Cooked .to. a oe a tr 
which are hand packed in cans filled with 


Fish pudding as produced in Japan consists of 
It is boiled 


poet a liquor similar to vermouth. 
baked before packing. There is no known 


United States production ony th he two 
balls, centers principally at Gloucester, 


Maine, where only a small part is Pweered according to 


bulk being fish cake material. 


No data are available with resrect to exports, 


_ligible. 


Norway (the principal source of pre 
and other SOE having large suppli 
principally cod and haddock--sre in a ¢ 
and fish balls provided a ma 


es 
os 
fish cakes Lk 


also 
mula requiring fresh haddock, milk, fish broth, potato 


BALLS, AND FUDDING--Continued 


the United States, the for- 
tlour; wheet flour, salt, 
Ss material is formed into small eee: 
ish broth. 


troduced in 
ai 
Ff 


ground fish, salt, sugar, and 
or steamed and then slightly 

domestic procuction. 
products, 


fish cake material and fish 
Mass a) and at Str OMe 


Portland and fading ig 
the foréign »methaod,, the 


but they are knoyn to be neg- 


war imports) the United States, Canada, 


of potatecs and f oe of the cod fone 
sition to prepare increasing quantities of 
ket can be found for et 
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FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL; HERRING, 
SAUCE IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, WITH 
(See separate digest on sardines 


Par. No. 718(»b) 


UNITED 

D OR KIPPFRED OR IN TOMATO [on 

MORE THAN 1 POUND BACH “7"™™" 
par. 718(b); 


SMOKE 
CONTENTS, 
and other herring, 


also digests covering fish packed in oil, par. 718(a)) 








Stat. import class (1939): 0067.6 
‘United States production, exports, and, imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
fomantiee Imports for consumption from—— 
I HOURS nko ’ 
YORE dur ROGUG VA OI hin a nts 3 “UNITED 
XY 5 Norway ° 
countries | KINGDOM | they 
| } 
1937 ~--~ Na. | | 
1938 -——~ nea. | 
ae nea. | pet yl 91,572 5,64 | 
Mh | 884,900) | OP | Bf 34,034 | - ~ | 
Value (dollars) 
1937 ---- n.a. | : | nea. | . 
1933 --~- Aas HO’, Tietls: | 
1939 -—-- nea. pa /935334 | 64,363 28,514 
LOAF sen | (ide NS Caan pe 8273 || ne: sol 


See text. 
and entered free as an act of international 


Yion nil or small. 
—iported from Canada 


PPewaP Crane 
J 











cou e WS 
Seurce: Production statistics from the U. 5S, Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistice of the U. 5. Department of ee oe 
Item _ United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
LSD rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 718(b) 
Fish, prepared or preserved in 
any manner, wher eae in eir- 
tight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 
15 pounds each (except fish 
packed in oil or in oil and 
other substances); 

Herring, smoked or kippered or 
in tomato sauce, packed in 
immediate bophels ners weishing 
with their contents more than 
1 pound each ---~------------ 

1/ Trade agreement with the Unit 


UNITED KINGDOM 
January 1939. 


ay a5 


Po 
ed Kingdom, effective 


Comment 


Domestic production of canned herring (as distinguished from sardines) is a 
new development begun during the war, and is confined almost entirely to Maine and 
Massachusetts. Only 20 to 25 percent of the total production comes within the 
range of the above tariff classification; this part consists almost entirely of 
kippered herring and herring in tomato sauce, both packed in cans containing 14-16 
ounces net weight. The principal domestic product (excluded from this classi- 
fication) is herring packed in natural oil (see digest covering sardines and other 
herring, par, 718(b)),most of which was scold to the Government for exportation 
under the lend-lease program. 

iy, OF ILL. Lie 


FISH CANNED, NOTIN OIL: HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPP*RED OR IN TOMATO SAUCE 
IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, WITH CONTENTS, MORE THAN 1 POUND BACH-Con. 


Before the war imports came almost entirely from the United Kingdom and 
Norway. Most of them were packed in flat oval cans containing 14-16 ounces net 
weight. Imports consisted almdéSt entirely of three products (1) herring in =: -- 
tomate, sauce,.(Z2) kippered herring in natural oil, and (3) kippered herring in 
-tomato sauce. The bulk of the imports have alvays sold for substantially 
higher prices than the bulk of the domestic pack. This is particularly true 
with respect to the kippérdd herring packed in-tomato sauce, imported: princi- .. - 
pally from the United Kingdom. 


Par. No. 718(b) 
ae NORWAY 
FISH CANNED, NOT IN OTL: SARDINES AND HERRING, 
EXCEPT HERRING SMOKED OR KIPPERED OR IN “TOMATO - SAUCE, ETC. 
mnt SReatite digost pur. '718(b) and digests covering fish 
packed ‘in oil par. 718{2)) 


‘ 
Sr | 


Stat. import class(1939): 0067.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





“Imports for consumption from— 












Domestic , 


exports ve All 
| countries 


| ea RARE lal 2 
| | ted 
NORWAY | Sweden | cee ected 


Production 








Ger Ch, 000 “pomés) | 


1937 -| 140,382 | 51,908) 2/11,792| 





: | 9 340] 4a | MAN en yk Mite 
1938 -| 110,688 "40,8121 2/ 9,150 1,243 37640 = 9893 ee 
1939 -| 155,740.| ,, 56,813| |, 8,885] 7, M40 182 261, | < 
Tre piel orne wage 30 is ome a mF see NAY 103 





‘Value (1,000 dollars) 


| 
\ 
1938 7,241 | 
1939 10,303 | 
1943 19,082 "| 


1937 a 9,183 | 
: 








if Includes sma all quantities of sardines gia at and herring : ‘smoked, etc. - 
2/ Includes herring smoked, etc. : ae 
3/ Includes ese 938 thousand pounds valued at 19,825 thousand dollars reipeatad 
under lend-lease. ve 
4/ Principally from Canada ae Portugal. ohae” 
Ganseh Production stat istics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service;~> ex- 
ports: and imports from offic ial statistics of the U. S.: Department of Commerce. 





Ttem . ah United States tariff Proposed - 
ae Pith yh negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








: Percent ad-valorem 
Par. '718(b) | hull RES, 
Fish prepared or preserved in any 
. Manner, when packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with con- 
‘tents, not more than 15 pounds 
each (except fish packed in oil. 
or in oil and other substances). 
Sardines and herring | (except. herring, 
smoked or kippered. or,in tomato 
sauce, packed in immediate. con hae key 
tainers weighing with their con- |: i, 
tents more than one pound each)—- 25 


12k NORWAY 
1/ Trade agreement WAY, TeeLand, effective November pS Pa eS 


IAB. 
“Comment. 


Sardines and herring, not in oil, te diced 20," airtight: contaitiers + (canned) con- 
Sist mainly of the following prosuctes ws 


(1) California, British ‘canbe P ers Raniadce pilchards, beara in’ “tonie'bo 
sauce, mustard sauce, or in the natural oil of the fish. . Although these products 
are generally labeled sardines, a small part of the domestic output ‘and scuoeior 
minate quantities produced abroad are labeled pilchards. 


D3 


FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL! » SARDINES AND. HERRING; OF 
EXCEPT HERRING SMOKED OR KIPPERE 'D OR IN TCM iTO SAUCE,. ETC. cienedane 


Lat * 


(2) Maine small herring, packed in mustard sauce or in tomato sauce, and large 
herring whether kippered, spiced, packed in the natural oil of the fish or in. 
tomato..ssucee The smaller herring thus packed are labeled sardines, whereas the 
larger are labeled herring. ! : 

' (3) Norwegian, Swedish, British, and Canadian herring, whether kippered, 
packed in tomato sauce, or kippered and packed in tomato sauce. Although some of 
these” products are labeled sardines, the great bulk of them .are labeled herring, 
with a qualifying phrase denoting the type of pack, e.g., kippered snacks, herring 
in tomato sauce, or Norwegian kippers. 


(4) European species of the herring and pilchard family packed in various 
sfuces and in the natural oil of the fish.. These. products are usually labeled 
sprats, sardines, gaffelbiter, etc. 


The relatively insignificant domestic production of canned herring is confined 
almost entirely to Maine; the production of sirdinss (not in oil) is confined to 
Maine and California. In Maine, the pack is produced entirely from small sea herr- 
ing, by. canneries also packing sardines in oil... In California the pack of sar- 
dines not in oil is put up entirely.from pilchards, either by plants also packing 
sardines in oil and manufs Ne fish oil end meal or by those engaged in canning 
tuna, mackerel, and other products About three-fourths of the total domestic out- 
put-of sardines consists of sardines not in oil and only one-fourth of sardines in 
oil (see digest on sardines packed in oil, par. 718(a)). California accounts for 
more than nine-tenths of the United States praduction of sardines not in oil, and 
Maine for almost all of the remainder. — The. bulk of the production in California is 
about equally divided between sardines packed in tomato sauce and those packed in 
the natural oil of the fish. In Maine the bulk of the production was formerly 
pecked in mustard sauce; during the war, however, sardines in tomato sauce con- 
stituted the bulk of the Rees _ Most.of Maine's wartime output of sardines in 
tomato sauee was sold to the Govérnmént for di stribution under the lend-lease pro- 


y 


es 


The sige of the total annual pack.is almost paleo hin’ dependent on the produc-— 
tion in California. In that state tHe’ annual output of sardines not in oil is 
determined largely by (1) the catch of pilchards, (2) the relative price of and ‘de- 
mand for sardines not in oil, as against those for fish oil and meal, and (3) State 
regulations governing the Ms ties ition of the catch. In the early 1930's, the 
State required that approximately a third of the catch of pilchards be utilized for 
canning; the remaining two-thirds, together with the waste from the ees plants 
could be used in the manufacture of meal and oil. These regulations f rave been 
amended from year to year. Nevertheless, the’ production of sardines not in oil 
has increased markedly, somewhat in proportion to the annual ‘catch of pilchards, 
which increased from about a half billion pounds in the ea rly. 1930's to about a 
billion pores in the latter ye of the decade and in the period 1940-4. 


Ca slifornia! S production. of sardines not in oil reached a peak of 183 million 
pounds in 1929, dropped to 46 million pounds in 1932, and then established a record 
of 240 million pounds in 1941. Since then it has varied from 151 million pounds 
(1943) to 170 million pounds (1945). 


Before the war (1930-39) approximately 40 percent of the domestic production 
of: sardines not in oil was exported,.the principal markets being the Philippine Is- 
lands and the United Kingdom. There were, however, other important outlets, 
principally furopean snd Asiatic countries, but as Japan’ expanded its production 
and exports to most of these. markets,, United Stites exports, gradually declined to 

ipproximately. half their former volume, During the war, exports increased marked- 
fous moet all of. these: exports consisted of shipments under lTend-lea ase or by 
UNFRA. eee 


OE 


DA 
FISH®S CANNED, NOT IN OIL: SARDINES AND HERRING, 
EXCEPT HERRING SiiOKED OR KIPPERED OR IN TOMATO SaUCE, ETC.-Continued 


Annual imports of canned sardines and herring not in oil have never exceeded 
13 million pounds. In the decade before the war they supplied about 1? percent of 
domestic consumption; they were less than a fifth of the quantity exported. In- 
ports consisted principally of kippered herring in natural oil (kippered snacks) 
largely from Norway, and herring in tomato sauce from the United Kingdon anc Nor- 
way; the average foreign unit value of imports was considerably higher than that 
of the domestic pack of sardines and herring (not in oil) considered as a whole. 
When the war shut off imports from Norway, the United Kingdom, and other 
sources, Canada increased its production of kippered snacks, prepsred and packed 
like the Norwegian product. Since 1942, imports of these items have entered the 
United States in increasing quantities. Total imports of herring and sardines 
not in oil from Canada in 1945, amounted to 1 million pounds, most of which are 
believec to have been kippered snacks. Canadian producers are expected to exert 
every effort to hold this trade in postwar years. 


There is no domestic production of canned kippered herrings (kippered snacks); 
the closest comparable domestic product is smoked fillets of sardines (pilchards) 
packed in natural oil. Domestic output of herring in tomato sauce is relatively 
insignificant; imports of this product sre somewhet similar to the large California 
pack of sardines (pilchards) in tomato sauce, There is, however, a substantial 
spread between the prices of the domestic and imported products. California sar- 
dines in tomato sauce are a relatively low-priced product which sells at the general 
price level of California canned mackerel and the cheaper grades of canned salmon. 


It would appear that sustained domestic production of sardines and herring 
not in oil will be influenced more directly by the ability of the industry to re- 
cover prewar export markets than by the volume of postwar imports. 
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25 Par. No. 718(b) 
CHINA 


FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL, OTHER THaN ANCHOVIES, SALMON, HERRING, 
SARDINES, akD FISH CAKES, BaLLS, AND PUDDING 


Stat. import class (1939) : 0067. 9 


United States Ltoanwul ea Grech and abo anon and. sexi 










aot Sage a RE ill 














Domestic 


nests, ‘United 
’ expor ven 
t 


) Kingdom 


Year | Production 





All. ~ Japan | “Norway.” 
AMCOUNTHLOB AH! bod be. 3 










Quantity (i, GO0-pounds) 





1,899 |» 1,053 












|. 
1937 -| 45,894 Lg | 334 
1938 -| 52,574 nas 15338]... 683 111 
A959 = 46,912 ig sol Niel hls ie ab *: xs) 
te pee | 264, | : A A ni | 


1943 | 50,939 





| ted Tort ete es Value (1,000 Ainge 





u/ Includes 200 thousand pounds valued at 7 thousand dollars, imported fron 
Hong Kong. 

2/ Includes 24,980 thousand pounds valued at 3,510 thousand dollars, 
exported under lend~lease. 

3/ Includes 251 thousand pounds valued at 60 thousand dollars, imported from 
Canada. . 

4/ Less than 500. 

Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





» Item United: States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 
Par. 7L&(b) 
Fish, prepared or preserved in any 
manner, when packed in air- 
tight containers weighing, with 
contents, not more than 15 
pounds each (except fish packed 
in oil or in oil and other 
substances): 
Other than anchovies, salmon, 
herring, sardines, and tish cakes, 
balis, and pudding ------~------- ea 2/ 125 
1/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


CHINA 


Comment 


This classification covers all canned fish provided for in paragraph 718(b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, except anchovies, salmon, sardines, 
herring, and fish cakes, balls, and pudding. 


Domestic production consists almost entirely of canned mackerel, alewives, 
shad, and fish flakes; mackerel ordinarily accounts for about four-fifths of 

the total and the other products specifically referred to for most of che remain- 
der. Practically the entire United States pack of mackerel and shad is pro- 
duced in California; that of alewives is put up in iiaryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina; and fish flakes (mainly from haddock) are prepared almost 
exclusively in iiassachusetts and Maine. During the war canners began to put up 
relatively small packs of horse nackerel in California for lend-lease. 


FISH CANNED, 
sano’, 


Annual exports: 
sharply. from year to 


and: -conaisted- almost 
low price, exports c 
bower grades of--canr: 
however, most of the 
lend-1, program. 

fication approximated 
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although an.invaice.a 
indicates that they 

fish flakes from Can 
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jOT IN OLL, OTHiR THAN ANCHOVIES, CALMON, HERRING, 
“AnD FISH. CAKES, Balle, AND FULDING-Continued 
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ssification before the war varied 


bk 
OQ. 
ferme lw 
ig 


of canned fish 


year but never exceeded 5 percent of domestic production, 
entirely--of: canned nackere is “Because of their relatively 
f canned mackerel generally me to countries taking the 


“not a-O24.5 During the war, 
s by the Government under bs 


ed-:se.jmon and c narined:: ween 
exports consis aie of purchase 


During these years total ex holes of items in this classi- 
Gd half of the domestic production and consisted almost 
’ alevives, and Pacific coast horse iackerel. 


classification generally exceeded 
any year, the bulk.of..which cane 


Prairies s under pee 
exceed 2 million. pounds in 


Asiatic countries. Most of these imports entered Hawaii_ 
States. The reminder consisted principaliy of special- 
orvay and the United Kingdom. During ana since the war, 


been increasing imports from Canada and Newfoundland; 

nalysis has. net. been the available information 
consist principally of canned cod from Newfoundland and 
ada. 


nade ’ 


De, N mr r “+ 
SB hie. . Par. No. 719(1) 
SALMON, PPCKLED OA SALTED CANAD! 


(See digest on salmon, smoked or kippered, par. 720(a8)(1), 
statistical importiclass 0075.0) 


Stat. gen class (1939): 0058.0. ‘! 


‘United States icin “expos ‘ts, and iuports, 2937-39 end 1943. : 





ee ee 




















{ H ‘ 4 wis 4 
mine 23% Imports for consumption from. 
Year Production: |. 7 Nee ALL | | Newf.-and 
| exports met | OANADA eed pen rinint 
Wioounbhies? tasie't ag’ Shy “ah Pbabrador 





1937 ----- : 10,392. | 2,233 | eed is yen L0 9 
tee ee 13,565 | 2,162 riage d = gee 193 i, | 6 
1939 — / 9,566 | Lenk | om oe | 398 18 iene 
BORD aH d/ 12,852 | 18 UE Fi 5s yh ay 558 1 la ad pn are 









L937 = | 1,965 es 12 wag Kip Poe rena 
KBE a} 257 | | 33 cand chet tale 9 
aD ene Jahn d ee Se | ot Oe | Pe aiebe! 2 | 2 
1943 ----- 24 2he3 ieee | 289 : ni 
aYA Production statistics for 1940, the latest year for which data are available, 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildiife Service; 


Ey 


exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Departinent of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff 
Riemrncyre es 
, acne 
Act of Rie 75% . country 


nie So) . fate 
~Porcent, ac ‘ad i velorem 


Fish, pickled or salted (exceot fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish packed 


in airtight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 15 
pounds each): ie Rae 
(1) Salmon -------~---~-~-~----~---~~ maa me Mae CANADA 


i/ Rate reduced to 20 percent in first trade agreement with Canade, effective 
ee 1936, ond further reduced to 125 et ears in second agreement with Canada, 


J 2. 
effective January 1939. 


Cement 


This classification covers mild-cured saimon, pickled Sane and dry-salted 
salmon. Mild-cured salmon accounts for 90 to 95 percent of total domestic pro- 
duction and pickled salmon for most of the remainder. Most of the pickled and 
dry-salted salmon is marketed ss such, but substantis ally all mild-cured salmon is 
an intermediate product which is smoked before entering the usual. chamels of 
trade. United Stetes production of pickied A dry-salted salmon is confined al- 

st entirely to Alaska; mild-cured salmon is produced in the three Pacific Coast 
States and Alaska, with Washington and Alaska acccunting for approximately one 
third and one-half, respectively, of the tote. pack. Although official statistics 
of productiun since 1940 are not available, authuritative sources state th o the 
packs cf 1943 and 1944 were tne smallest since 1918. Factors contributing to the 
sharp drop in production were the searcity of skilled plant Jabor, short supplies 
of top grades of fresh fish, and the loss of export markets because of war 
conditions. 
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SALMON, PICKLED: OR SALTED-Continued 


During the prewar decade ending in 1939, domestic production of mild-cured, 
pickled, and dry-salted saimon (consisting mostly of mild—cured) ees! id. 
million pounds annually and ranged from.13.6 million pounds in 1938 to 9. 
million pounds in 1939, with production in other years very close to the average 
for the. period. Almost one-fourth of the production was exported, principally 
to European countries with Germany the best market; exports averaged about 
fivetimes Ws large as imports. «Canada supplied about four-fifths of the total 
imports during the hs oath and hide of them consisted of mild-cured saimon. 


‘The Soviet fetol and Japan are important potential eo eign sources of im- 
ports of mild-cured salmon bec2usé both countries have very large salmon fisher- 
ies. However, the great bulk of their catch is dry-salted for home consumption 
or canned for export, and it is doubtful if appreciable quantities of their ruture 
catches will be diverted to mild-curing 
_.... The. duty on pickled ‘or salted’ salmon was reduced from 25 percent to 20 per- 
cent in the Canadian trade agreement effective January I, 1936. Total imports 
amounted .to.2.million pounds during the 3 years (1933-35) ee L ely preceding 
agreement, but were only 613, 000 pounds during the 3 years (1936-38) imme~ 
etely following tne reduction in duty. The duty was futher reducec to 124 
ercen nt effective January 1, 1939, and imports during the 3 years immediately 
ee (1939-41) amounted to e¢ Million pounds. The reduction in duty appar- 
sone had some influence: upon the “volume of THpOrtS during this period. However, 
nada normally exports the bulk of its production of mild-cured salmon, princi- 
oily to European countries and following the loss of most of those markets after 
1959, the United States peat the principal outiet for the Canadian product. 
Tails condition, perhaps more than the reduction in duty, was responsible for the 
increase in imports quripe 12a ght 


See bs 


ee) 
D 


Aa = @ se 


3 


1 O@ to's OO ct: 


: 


‘Although apioial stating ae are not available, it is known that exporters 
in both the United States and Canada have, when necessary, bought from each other 
efi) export orders when there was a shortage in the domestic supply. 
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POLLOCK, 

SALTED (DRY-SALTED, 

RON ELISE) — ( SUMMARY 


GOD, HADJOCK, HAKE, 
PICKLID OR 
SALTED, AND 


AND CUSK, 
GREEN= 


TV samo 
DIGE ST) 


0069.9 


Stat. import 


States production, exports, and imports, 


Tt 4 * sal 
Uill veG 


a eee: _— 


Imports | Loge 











| Domestic | 
eBkp orts 





= ee 


Produc-— 
tion: L/ | 


ne ALL | NEW 
i countrie S| CANADA IFO OUNDLAND 








Guantity (2,000 pounds) 











‘kcinigdde Mad kis Pa geo | 
ye en Ws Sly des|. PM uebyars|? “S2zesy | 
1938 | "ie | 1,656 | 48,203 20,754 | 25,836 
1939 | avail- | 1) ga¢ | 53,918, 27,698; 21,810 
1943 : able ! 240 "| 3/ 13,420! 19,421} 22,466) 

| Value’ (1, 000 doll urs) 

seit aie eels 4 bait 6) isles 
1937 | 0 2,367) 1,178 1,082 


Not 


| 
| 

avail— | Bret 
| 


1938» } 
| 
| 


Pt fe 
WRN 
prs 


i 
959 | 
| 
: 
{ 
t 


1939 30 2,257) 21,205 352 
1943 ; able SRN es 55539 2,636 | PCy 














Sony 


Statistics of total United States pane a of Peace 
and bonel-ss cod, haddock, «tc., include considerable duplication 


pasta) 


ee 


three diges 


ee Ht af importec i baer 
lese fish (ace Shisce inde licrineg 
yf. 

uu 


Bae 


(but unknoyn) 
try into bone 


COMM 





onsumption from-- 





converted 


a) 
bo e 


Par. No. 719(2-3) 
CANADA 

UNITED KINGDOM 
(Newfoundland) 


1937-39 and 1943 


Miouelon 
and 
Diab ber vemred ey tess 


Japan 





229 
230 
Aygord 


ORG 
752 
898 


» Gry- salted, 
because large 
in this ccun- 





2% Consiate ee salted, pickied,or dry-cured cod and Be Boe pecies, but be- 
lieved to be almost entirely dry-salted and green-salted fish. 
ae Free for Government use, 17,278 thousand pounds valued at 2,225 thousand 
dollars. 
pource: Official statistics of the U.-.S.' Department of Commerre. petiyhe 
item United States tarift Proposed _ 
negotiating 
: Act of HES Tas country _ 
EAS toe rate 
‘ Cents per pound 
Par. 719 Oe 
Fish, pickl-c or ssited (except fish 
packed"an oi) ‘or in oth’ end other 


ances and eo fish packed 
in airtight containers weighing 


with their contents. se more than 
15 vounds cach): 
Cod, reece pollock, and cusk: 
(2) Neither skinned nor bonsd (except 
that the vertebral column my be ‘ 


removed): 


Containing not more than 43 per- 


Conn Moketure by eight ———--—— Le Aa a CANADA 
Containing more than 4? nercent CANADA and 
mateture iy rayent soe eee. G [emails 7s UNITED KINGDON 
(2) Skinned or boned, whether or not 
GEE. Seeder ila Biome ow my) Vere CANADA 
V/ Trade agreement vith Canade, effective January 1939. 
2/ Trade agreemcnt vith the United Kinevdom, effective January 1939. 
Note.- The equivalent ad valorem of the duties on imports vere as follows: Con- 
trining not more than 43 percent moisture (5/8¢*lb.), 12 percent in 1939 and 5 per- 


Sat tn 19433 


1920 


contsining more 
end 3 percent in 1943; 
mrereent in 1943 


skinned or boned 


ra 


than 43 percent moksture (3/3¢ 1b.), 10 percent in 
(1-1/2¢ 1lb.), 20 percent in 1939 and 
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COD, HADDOCK, Hak HK, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED 
( DRY— SALT coay GRiuEN- Shae Dh AND BONE ELESS) a 


(SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


Products covered by these 3 tariff classifications consist of pickled or salte 
sod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, commonly referred to as cod and related 
Those containing not more than 43 percent of moisture (par.'719(2)) are 
lry-~sulted or hard-dried, those containing more than 43 percent of mois— 

2)) are known as green—salted or wet-saltéd, and fich from which the skin 
nones have been removed (719(3)) are known as bong ler or absolutely boneless, 
u 


nese products will be referred to here as cod and related species, dry-salted, | 
green-salted, and boneless respectively. (An sunita en co-product of boneless 


cod is canned codfish cakes, covered by par. 718(b)). 


Green-salted cod end related species are prepared by removing the head, 
viscera, and two-thirds of the backbone of the fresh fish and then heavily salting 
them. . Carrying this process one step farther by drying produces the dry-salted 
product, the only substantial distinction between the two being the moisture con- 
tent. The third kind, boneless cod (including fibered cod) is also produced 
from the green-salted £3 sh (in the United States partly from domestic but chiefly 
from imported green-salted 

The domestic consumption of saltea cod and related species has receded from 
former levels. About nalf of the consumption is now in Puerto Rico. As has 
been true of salted fish generally, demand in continental United States has shifted 
away from the salted to the fresh ana frozen fish, which has become available in 
greater quantity since the advent of Cee vessels, refrigeration, and 
improved transportation and marketing facilities 


The centers ot comestic production are in Massachusetts, Alaska, and 
Washington. The Massachusetts production is principally from SuaeaS catches of 
fresh fish landed at Gloucester and Boston, and from green-salted fish landed 
principally in those ports duty-free from the treaty coasts of Newf oundlemd and 
Canada as products of American fisheries (See separate comment on green-salted). 
The small Alaskan production is from fresh fish landed at nearby shore stations. 
Washington production is from vessels operating a fe Bering Sea off Alaska; 


here the fish are green—-salted aboard the vessels and further processed after 
landing. Cod is the only one of the five Soca eee in the Pacific Zisherys 


rh 


Arcund the ose of the century | more than half:‘of the United ee catch of 
cod and related species was salted’ for domestic and foreign markets Despite 


increases in the catch, however, production of salted fish of these, Species has 
registered a substantial decline gince the early 1900's, partly because of lost 
export marxets, but primarily because improved transportation, refrigeration, and 
marketing facilities greatly expanded the domestic market for fresh and frozen 
fish and reduced the demand for salted fish. This development, especially 
packaged fillets, has furnished a more profitable outlet to fisherman and to 
processors than salting (see digest on fillets, par. 717(b)). Consequently, for 
its basic raw material (fresh fish) the domestic salting industry, with the ex- 
cepticn of the small Pacific coast production and landings from the treaty coasts, 
is largely dependent upon sporadic gluts in the fresh and frozen market. 


Imports from foreign countries, as a result, supplied about 80 percent of 
total domestic aise tee) of salted cod and Pelaved species in recent prewar 
years. Cunada and Newfoundiand accounted for practically all of the imports 


(95 percent), each supplying sbout half of the total. Canada supplied about one- 
oalf of the imports of green-salted fish, one-fourth of the dry-salted, and about 
98 percent of the boneless; Newfoundland supplied nearly one-half of the imports 
of green-salted, and about two-thirds of the imports of dry-salted. The fisher-— 
men of these countries land enormous quantities of cod and related species; and 
iotwithstanding increasing production of frozen fillets there, most of the catch 


is still salted for export. 


re 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED 
(DRY-SALTED, GREEN-SALTED, AND HONELESS)- 
(SUMMARY DIGEST)—--Continued 


Published data are not available showing the United States imports of green- 
salted, dry—salted, and boneless fish separately by customs districts; but of 
the combined imports of the three products in 1939 (amounting to 54 million pounds) 
4l percent entered continental United States through the customs districts of the 
New England States and New York, ana 55 percent entered through tue Puerto Rican 
customs district. Entries into Puerto Rico are practically all dry-salted and 
green~salted fish, which are consumed in the same condition as entered. Virtually 
all imports of boneless fish anter continental United States and are consumed as 
such, as sre the imports of dry-salted. However, the yreat bulk of imports other 
than boneless entering through the New Englana and New York customs districts cor 
sists of green-—salted fish used by the domestic industry in the manufacture of 
boneless cod, fibered.cod, and canned cod fish cakes. 


In the three digests following, the competitive status of eacn of the three 
classifications of salted cod and related species is discussed separately. 
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62 
» HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED O8 SALTED, 
CONTAIN TRG NOT MORE THAN 43 PERCENT MOISTURE BY Par. 719(2) 
LGiiT (DRY-SALTED) CANADA 


ra) 

Mh 
or 
— 


Stat. import class (1939): 0069.0 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


| ; 3 

Imports for consumption from— 

| Domestic |———_— epee ie ro pe a oe 
| 

! 


























Year | Production Lf All Newfound— | anwar feb 
poe - : Coat Y CANADA Japan | Norway 
exports leomtries Lar te | ay : ' y 
Quantity (1,090 here 
\--— - — Ss ee ERR EE ee Se ee ee ee ECR Fete ED CSET en re ere eee 0 sage EEE © = 0 NEES EEN. 
1937 715 i 2095 197 : 1,453 | oF 15 


| 
1 | | 
6,142 CR es nie sian 213 | TAL 
| 3,056 | 
t 
. 
Se 


| 
19,302 | 5,695 


Velue Le dollars) 


rn cn Ne eT Hf eee Mirae | eee a peeesers eet eee ponerse a eet tes ee ee 


| 

| 
1937 | 345 | 13 | 150 | 25 | ey okt Ae 
1938 | 371 | Cpe eee iin OMe Ker tae 92 26.) fh \gag 
TO eee 1G. | tr 36 15 
1943 | Sf 255 | 54. B/s3,194 | BAB | Teh - - 





1/ Classified as cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, salted, pickled, or 
dry—cured, but hettaved to consist almost entirely of dry—-salted and green-salted 
fish, principally dry—salted. 

oy Production statistics. for ae the last year for ‘which data are available. 

3/ Free for Government us 2, 16,4608 thousand valued at 2,121 thousand dollars. 

Source: Production Se oa from the U. 5S. Fish and Wiidlife Service; 





C3 
exports and imports from official statistics of the JU. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ltem United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 
AGL OL. 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 719 Cants per pound 
Fish, pickled or salted. (except 
bis packed in oil or in 
oil and other substances snd 








except fish packed in aes 
containers weighing, with the 
q 


contents, not more than 
pounds ench): 
(2) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 

end cusk, neither skinned nor 

boned (except thet the vertebral 

column may be removed), and 

containinz not more tagn 43 : 

percent moisture by weizht "—— l- Ld if 5/8 CANADA 
VY Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 5/8 cent per pound on imports 

was l2 percent in 1939 and 5 percent in 1943. 


5 


Comnent 


Dry-salted cod and related species is an important item in the diet of the 
Puerto ticans. In 1943 Puerto Rico took substantially the entire United States 
Government purchases of imported dry—salted fish, which amounted to 16 miilion 
pounds, lhere is also an appreciable consumption in continental United States 
by Latins, Sesndinavians, and orientals. 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLER OR SALTED, 
CONTAINING NOT MORE THAN 43 PERCENT’ MOISTGRE BY 
‘E1LGHT (DRY-SALTED)—Continued 


The United States is on a substantial import basis largely because it is more 
profitable to market “xe very large domestic catch of cod and related species 
as fresh and frozen fish (principally fillets) rather than as salted products. 


is Par. No. 719(2) 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, Al'D CUSK, PICKLED OR CANADA 


SALTED, CONTAINING MORE [HAN 43 PEUT MOISTURE UNITED KINGDOM 
BY VELGHT (GREEN-SALTED) ’ » (New found Land ) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0069.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39, and 1943 


‘Inports for 






‘ , pti Sahl 
. a) Mata consumption from 
Year |Production™ exports 2 
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‘ 
i] 
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All 3} | NEvFounD- | Miguelon’ 
; ANAT | , aQY) Norway 
leountries2/ oh ig | Lan an ea rip 





gS ae 


_———— 











225370 229 


oa en ' he a ee ee || y 
peer es Mane tre Co ae bar g 
yoo. 6,202 oO | 39,825 16,867 | 22,089 95 | 26 
1939 -- Gy i524 | nies PRESS) | 234559) 1 1B; 751 2,508 | 425 
19, ee ey /,, 680 soe | B/14,812 : 10,130 | Ayiblog |wiied seeutl — 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


a a oe ee ee ee i ae a nn ee 


1937 — rg arenes aaron anaes Hi 893 a Taste aves abet 5 
2936 OW 235.7). Tay ee ee a eh a Mebis: 
pos) oe aa a aaa a eae ce 2G cwint M2 fon 8B | 2 

ong meneeemies |) SPURL S/ aes, |. a,21g. |. 376 | = 


_ 
a ee ae ns ee ee ee 





1/ Does not include products of American fisheries. {See comment) » 

af See table under dry-Saited. — ET, 

3/ Imports . into continental United States sre used principally in manufacture of 
boneless and fibered fish And cenn od cod fish cakes (see comment concerning imports 
into Puerto Rico). ; ie ee | 

Af Production statistics for 1940 the last year for which data are available. 

5/ Free for Government use 778 thousand pounds valued at 102 thousand dollars. 

Source: Production statistics from the U, &. Fish ond Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of,.the U. S. Department of Commerce 


Item United otates teritt Proposed 





negotiating 











Act of 1945 ~ country 
1930 rate 
Par. 719: Cents ver pound 


ee 


Fish, pickled or salted (except fish 
packed “in of1 or in oil and other 


anes and except fish packed 
in aa highe containers felghing | 


ea their Betis not more than 
15 pounds each): 
(2) Cod, naddock, hake, pollock, and 
cusk, neither skinned nor boned 
(except that the’ vertebral column 
may be removed), and containing more 
then 43 percent moisture by weight— 3/4 1/3/ CANADA, 
UNITED KINGDOM 
l/ Trade agreements with Canada and the United Kingdom, effective January 1939 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 3/8 cent per pound on imports was 
10 percent in 1939 and 3 percent in 1943. 


Corament 


AS ig: the case with other salted fish, the domestic production of sreen—-salted 
cod and related species is limited primarily by the fact that there is a better 


7S 


i 
mocket for the same fish in the fresh or frozen condition. Ail imports entered 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLER OK SALTED, 
Ct ONTAINING MORE THAN 43 PERCENT 1 WOLSTURE 
BY WEIGHT (GREEN-SALTED)—-Continued 


through the Puerto Rican customs district, but only a relatively small part of 
those entering continental United States, are consumed as entered. Imports into 
Puerto Rico during the years 1935-40 averaged about ZO million pounds annuaily. 
The bulk of the entries tnrough the customs districts of the New England States 
and New York are further processed before marketing into boneless and fibered cod 
and canned codfish cakes. These imports furnish about $5% of the raw material 
used by the domestic processing industry, although production of Se dase Ae ish 
in continental United States has been augmented by increasing supplies produced 
by domestic operators on the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and Canada and entered 
duty-free as products of American fisheries (see table below). ‘of 


Cod, haddock, hake, poilock, and cusk, pickled or saited: Products of American 
fisheries entered into the United States from tne treaty coasts of 
Newfoundland and Canada free of duty under paregranh 1730(a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 








Year : Quantity J Value 
; 1,000 pounds ; 1,000 dollars 

1937 ---------------—-- + - i 1,473 ¢ Ad, 
1938 ----------------~------~--~--—-------~ --—-: PITA, : VA 
1939 -------------- ~-----~------- ~---—----- ===? * 2,460 : i 
BS 85: (AE inimbshaee Akccdae mak sedan Gele 4 —3 S412 : 434 
1944. iam ae a Mia iii This -; Byes? : 307 
1945 4/---—---+---—— woe one nee : petal : 250 


i/ Preliminary ¥. 


Source: Official statistics of ther U.* 6.2" Der rials of Commerce. 
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Par. No.719(3) 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED Ok SALTED, CANADA 
SKINNED OR BONED, WHETHER OR NOT’ DRIED (BONELESS) 


Stet. import class (1939): 0069.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


















































em ee - -  -- —_— ee eet eae 
5 ! ‘ | Imports for consumption from-—- 
eae | Produc- | Domestic | ao, — 
Ne ve Rion -b/ norts 1 | , 
imick: SEPUREE All | GANADA Japan 
countries | 
| Quantity (1,000 pounds) ) a, ‘i 
al oOort my a ia 8 | | 
19377 = eat LISS Not | “ 3 718) | 2,069 | od H 
QOD oy oe Coed 45 g 2 i 
1936 <tiraal 9,3 ot | Biya | 2,186 i 
wae a ea ' Jal Phe i ; ‘ H 
x ts 5 4 a 8 BH) Sines. Roi etn a ‘ 
L943 Seem { ey 9g 3 5 > | Af By r) 606 | 7) ’ HOG | osu? ‘ 
[ eth Watton eel oe kh Rs al 
| Value = A 000 dollars ) 
937 ---- ae | B08 F267 : - | 
1938 --—~ Ae OE ee tay 201 LOT A) DAM 
1939 ----| Pn ig Bros Pe) ae lo ee 6 
1943 -——| Bene. Tk | Af 64 eee ugh 
Se rey BAS WA ESAS, SS RG ARMOR ee Ee 
l/ Prepared principally from imported green-salted fish. (See preceding digest) 
2/ Known to be small 


), the last year for which Gata are available. 


} : a 
3/ Production statistics for 1940 
» 3B2 thousand pounds velued at 2 thousand dollars. 


4/ Free for Government use 

5/ Less then $500, 

Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from officiel statistics of the U. S. Depertment of Commerce. 


Item niuted States taritt Prorosed 
negotiating 

i q a fey =) 
Act of Oo country 


1930 rat e 





Pere (9 
Fish, pickled or salted (except fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish packed 
in airtight containers weighing 
With their contents not more than 
15 pounds each} 
(3) Cod, naddock, hake, pollock, and 
caeehe, skinned or boned, ee 
Whether or not dried =--~.~-— 2 L/ id CANADA 


1939. 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 
- valorem equivalent of the duty of 1s cents per pound on imports 


Note.— The a 


was 20 percent in 1939 and 8 percent in 1943. 
Comment 


Consumption has been fairly steady at 12-15 million pounds a year over an 
extended period. 


The United States industry producing boneless cod (also fibered cod and 
canned codfish cakes) supplied approximately four-fifths o the domestic consump—- 
tion in the 5 years preceding the war, It is largely dependmt for raw material, 
however, upon imports of green-salted fish which come almost entirely from Canada 
und Newfoundiand, 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLIdeK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED, SKINNED 
OR BONED, WHETHER Un NOT DRIED (BONELESS)—Continued 


The comoeting imports of the finished product, boneless fisn, come almost 
entirely from Canada. Most of the Canadian production is for this market, the 
United States taking almost four-fifths of the total Canadian exports. 


The present duties are 3/8 cent per pound on the raw material (green-salted) 
and 1-4 cents per pound on the finished product (boneless). | It takes approxi- 
mately 167 pounds of green-salted fish to produce 100 pounds of boneless. The 
duty on 167 pounds of importéd raw material would amount to about 62 cents; the 
duty on 100 pounds of the finished product would be $1.50. Thus the domestic 
boning industry has a margin.of approximately 9/10 cent per pound on the finished 
product as against the equivalent in terms of raw material. This differential 
is largely responsible for the fact that about four-fifths of the domestic con— 
Sumption of boneless cod and related species is supplied by the domestic industry, 
utilizing imported green-salted fish to a very large extent as raw material. 


Par. No. 719(4) 
62 NETHERLANDS 
UNITED KINGDOM 
HERRING, PICKLED OR SALTED (Newfoundland) 
(See separate digest on slewives, pickled or CANADA 
saited, par. 719(5)) 


Stat. imrort classes (1939): 0070.0-0070.9 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1942-4A 






























| Batak Imrorts for consumption from-- 
Domestic ea oT eee ta RaRERR ae 
exe orts ALL + voun-| I Ve THER i UN ITED NEWFOl UND CANADA 
| tries z/| LANDS | KINGDOM | .taND | 
Quantity (1,000 pou pounds) p : 
1937 Lig f WO ! 35,258 Oy eo aed A SLO | ewes j 2194 
1938 S415; eae | 34,204 GOL | | 3,810 igies tose | 1,83. 
1939 12 5697 | Nias tba p98 3,656 | Shay ls | Haag Oe - 2,948 
Seto). L,0n7 Ly Sastte t Laine mit Vi RES@IES cH 18,038 
19444/|" Henge f) 974 | 36,592 | Fens cehits | wnGhe Oaths HILL ,OOL 


Value (1,000 dollars) 





a tie re ee Oe ne re mer rr wn a a pe ee te 


1937 a 508 
| 


| 
| : 19Z, | LIA. 100 

1643) pubes 566 7h, | ine 501 | 1,065 
SES OO OS ee a a koe DED cL gael ya Be ae 


Of) eta re 396 | 206 | 138 Te. 
1938 330 | Weds | . 1,495 | 362° | B2B 119 7h 
1939 625 a5 1, 260 
| 4, 





1/ Does not include relatively small quantities, the rroduct of American 
fisheries orerating on the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands. 


cy | 


4f Norwey, Sweden, and Iceland were the other ¢rincical sources during 1937-39, 
end Iceland in 1943 and 194A. 

3/ Precuction is estimated by a combination of 1949 and 1941 date, the latest 
years for which statistics are available. 

4/ Preliminary. 

pources Production statistics from the U, S. Fish anc Wildlife Service; exports 
and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AEG. of 1945 country 
Par. 719(4) 1930 rate 








Fish ,pickled or salted (except Pish packed 
in oil or in oil and.other substances 
and except fish packed in airtight con 
tainers weighing. with their cortents, 
not more than 15 pounds each): 

Herring, whether or not boned: 


In containers (not airtight) weighing, 25% 25% NETHERLANDS 
with contents, not more than 15 ad val. ad val, 


pounds each. 
In bulk or in containers weighing, 

with contents, more than 15 
pounds each: i 

In containers containing each not oe why, 3/lp 1b. do. 
more than 10 pounds of herring. 

In Cone containing each more 
than 10 pounds of herring, 


If knorm commercially as full 
herring: : : 


yhen imported from Dee.15 to it lb.2/ 1/2¢ 1b. 2/ UNITED KINGDOM 
the following Fane31y ne Gi. 
When imported from Feb.1 to Le CLI, afer 1b, 3/ do. 
Dec. 14, inc. ; 
Valued at 6 cents or more per Vcd a 2/ Tee, Va. ey ‘alten 
ound, 
sdtedaed or eviscerated but not Lg, Lb 4/ Ps ie hoy a CANADA, UNITED 
further advanced (except that KINGDOM 
, the fins may be removed). / vt 
If known commercially as split dive iO Ay 1A ie af dow 
_ herring. 
A eee Rui Renee Selick Barer si) lf lb. 1/2¢ 1b. 2/ UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ rade agreement with the Netherlands, effective Fevruary 1936. 

2/ Reduced to 5/8-cent per pound by Grade agreement with the United Kingdom, 
effective January 1939. 

3/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 

A4/ Reduced to 5/8-cent per pound by trade agreement with Canada, effective 
January 1939. 

Note.— The specific rates of duty applicable to imports in 1939 and in 1944 and 
the ad valorem equivalents of these duties were as follows: 





L939: LOLA 
Rate of Ad val. Rate of Ad val. 
duty equiv. duty equLyv. 
(Cents of duty (Cents of duty 
per lb.) (Percent) per lb.) (Percent) 


In containers containing each not 

more than 10 pounds of herring 3/2, 10 3/4 5 
In bulk or in containers containing 

each more than 10 pounds of 


herring: 

If commercially known as full 
herring; 

When imported Dec.15-Jan.31 --- 5/8 shh ihe 1f2 beg 

When imported Feb.1-—Dec.14 -—--- i 293 1/2 ) 10 
Valued at 6 cents or more per 

pownd +++ ee —< 5/8 8 a2 5 
Beheaded or eviscerated, etc. --= 5/2 13 1/2 6 
If known commercially as split 

Fry gs lepine deer 5/8 16 1/2 6 
OTT igen a cee re lie tialsnioe 1 21 Le 2 
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HERRING, PICKLED OR SALT#D--Continued 


Comment 
Salted and pickled “herring constitutes cne of the less impertant fcrms in | \ 

which ths United States: catch cf herring is marketed, ranking far behina meal end 
oil (reughly 60 percent), canned fish (riughly 18 percent), and fresh and frozen 
fish (possibly 10 percent). As seen below, this clus: of herring, which is pre- 
served’ by salt and by salt and vinegar in mere foras end by mere metheds ‘than | | 
perhaps any otner species cf Pisn, is divided inte tec gr ups in the Tariff Act , 
of 1930: (1) In bulk or in centainers of over’I5 pound’, gross, and (2) in 
containers ox 15 pceunds cr less. These classificaticius correspond reugnly ve 
the division cf herring moving in commerce intca two. types: (1) salted or 
pickled, usually“in barrels, half barrels, cr kegs, and (2) further precess sed 
and ot yitegiag in smal? centainers such ag glass “jars, buckets; and pails. The 

irst prelominetes in the import trade and is important in the internal whcele- 
sale grails of the United Cited. The séeccnd is insignificant in import trade 


but is incroasingly important in the domestic market. - For’’the mcst party cS 
products which ocme frem foreign scurcea ere Bimiler te these ef 

Se orliin, @s 36 indicated py the following list ef the principal products 

ecnsumed in tac United States. . 


* 


. 4 ~ 4 , : 1 : 
Domestic: Alaska Scotch—cured, marinated l/s: Bismarck, Alaska Norwegian oh 
dry=salted 3/, pickled </, reused (bloater stock) 2/, lake 
herring, and vinegar-cured 4/. 
Imported: Secten— ~cured, Holland, Bismarck, Nowfcundland Seotch-cured, / 
‘ ’ ry ae ot & ? 
rcund ahs and split, léeland esund 2/, Norwegian 2/' ht hae seotia’/ 


and vinegar-cuged 4/ 


The names and grades of the iifferent -reduects are determined by crigin, .the 
Size and fatness cf the fish, the methed cf Re rnier and packing, the quantity. cf 
salt added, the quantity cf blocd and viscera remaining in the fisn during the 
salting process, the Guantity <f malt and ree in thé fish, and the -quantity and 

inds ¢f spices added. ake herring, which is cne cf th eeding demestic crce-: 
kinds Spices added Lake herring, whic 1 leeding demestic ror 


) 
| a 2 
ductstin We wisn volume; is eet “contert sy darker: in 
xbtur 
© 


color, and softer in texture tnan sea herring. Some types cf herring, notably 
dry-salted, Holland, and Newfoundland split, sre heavily salted, whereas most of 
the other procucts are not salted enougn tc effect ‘ici lan preservation end must, 
therefore, »e kevt in cold storare In 1939 cold storage holdings of salted 


race. d 
herring (bots domestic and imported) ranged from 11] ah ace béundé in January -to 
19 million iounds in June; in 1945 the range. was SYii 8 miilion pounds in 
December to 14. million peunds in 
Four fects about consumption ace noteworthy in evaluating ccmpetition in the 
United States. First, the market for pickled oni salted herring is largely east 
of the Mississippi; dhe iokevherring aiden mainiy to low-income trade in the 
South-Central States, and the sea herring in considerable part to the Northeastern: 
States. second,’ some groups of censumers have a streng preference for certain 
imported products; such leading kinds ay Scotch-cured herring from the United 
Kingdom, Holland herring from the Netherlands, and Norwegian herring from the 
Scandinavian countries are preferred to similar prcducts of domestic origin. 
Third, there hes been#ipward trend in the consnitption of herring put up in small 
cont2iners, especially pickled herring in glass jars. Fourth, for the past 2 
years there has been a trend away from salted fish in general and toward fresh 
and frozen sea food, which has become more pee aay available ag the facilities for 
hendling these hoduese nave improved and expan ‘ 


’ 


1’ Commercial production largely from vinezar-cured herring. 

z/ Internediate product, most ef which is used in the production of smoked 
herrings 

2/ Consumed largely by orientals. 

4/ Used largely in commercial vroduction of marinated hereing. 
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HSRRING, PICKLED OR SALTED--Continued 


The output of salted and pickled herring by the American fisheries comes from 
three | widely separated areas: (1) Great Lakes, roughly one-half of the tetal 
(1939); (2) Alaska, roughly one fourth; and (3) New England, eoueihy cne-sixth. 

ready mentioned, tae a heee and oickled herrins industry mere es only a 
raction of the total herring catch. About 90 vercent of fay, 185 million 
pounds. landed in Alaska in 1939 was used in the manufactuce of neal and oil, « 
and the remainder vas ewually divided between pickled-and-salted and fresh-—and- 


L 


frozen proauucts. At least 70 percent of the 75 millicn pounds lanved in Maine 
and Massaciwusetts consists of small immature herring taken by the sardine canners} 


and most of the remainder is vinegar-cured for marinating, salte.. for subsejuent 
smoking, or used see and frozen for food and «s fish bait. About nalf of the 
enteh of lake herring ~ 23 million pounds in 1939 - was marketed fresh or frozen; 
relatively suall teat ei weece smoked; and sein of the rem.inder vas salted. 
These propovtions are fairly representative, althouen they are influenced by the 
size of the.c.teh ef herring, which has varied by 1s much as 80 million pounds 
from one yer to the next. J 


Domestic production of pickled or salted sea hercing is ccnfined almost 

entirely to Maine ani Alaska. The Maine production ecnsists principally of 

pickled Pisin, which is smoked bhefcre marketing; and of brine-salted herring and 
4 


Vinegar-—cured herring, appreciable quantities of which acé marinated and repacked 
in sinall containers before marketing. The Alaskan peroauction is about 85 percent 
Scotch-—cured, the remainder eines of Norweglan—cure a ‘dry-salted, and roused 
herring. Tne Scoteh-cured and the dry-salted are marke bad agvsueh, but allel 
the rcused ond substantial part of the Norviegian ve subssluently smcked. The 


a 


@) Bes 
salted lake herring preduced in the Great Lakes States is marketed as such. 


The domestic industry is slsc engaged in repacking increasing quantities oi 

pickled ana salted herring, of domestic or foreign scigin, in small containers. 
The esi producers characteristi arket the preduct in b.rrels, 1/2-barrels, 
or kegs aftor which a substantial part “iine herring is repacked in smaller 
conta eae: Food distributors ani wholesalers locatcc near areas of ecnsumption 
in the United States do a large part of the rzpackings Their proximity to the 
eat gives theman advantage over t12 foreign producers of similar products; .. . 

they have established contacts fcr. distributing their products, ond sare .abke .to 
fill small orcers cn short notice, sometines repacking to suit specifications cf 
individual purchasers. Moreover, transportation costs, as between the demestic 
and foreign orccuct.in small ecntainers, favor the domestic preducer. Both 
domestic anc isnported sca herring are used fcr such repacking as well as salted 
alewives which are usually marketed is pickled cr soiced herring (;ee digest on 
alewives, pickled or salted). 


D] 


. dn the pist, domestic oroducti.n cf salted ani. pirkled herring in primary form 
(large containers) “pies year to year has been influenced srbstantially by the 
volume of the tetal catch of sea herring; and te cutch has varied by as much as 
86 million pounds frem -ne year a the next. Moreover, the cempesiticen cf the 
catch us to grade and size has aise been important, since fish that are too small 
are not suitable for salting. An important competotive factcr as regards herring 
in primacy conteiners is transportation costs which fever the preducts frem 
Canada, NewYoundland, Iceland and northern Europeran countries. The Alaska catch 


of sea herring is sufficiently large te suprly all dcmestic needs fer pickled cr 
salted herring; but largely because of the ween irom principal ccnsuming 
centers in Northeastern United States, and resultant high transportation costs, 











—— 





i/ In addivicn te the preducticn shown in the preceding table there is a small 
quantity of selted sea herring (roughly around 750,000 pounds annually) which, 

while in baba taken rie the sea by fore 2ign fishermen, is a product cf American 
fisheries cpersting on the treaty coasts cf Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands. 

American ves sels transport the fish te New England ports tc enter it duty-free 

under paragraph 1730(a), The preduct is used almost entirely by the herring— 

smoking industry. ioe 





HERRING, PICKLED OR SALTHD——Continued 


} 


less than 15 percent cf the ennual Alaskan catch in the prewar decade was pickled 
er salted; uost of the remainder was used in the manufacture of meal and cil. 
This is Pearle in transportaticn costs is one of the impcrtent reasons why 
about 75 percent 3 # 


nt cf the United States consumption of pickled cr salted herring in 
primary containers is supplied by imports. 


imports of iickled cr salted hérring are almost entirely in larze ctntainers. 
hie includes the salted sreducts marketed as criginaliy packed cr as repacked 

ti a$ well as those taken by the demestic smoking industry. Until 
Kingdom was the principal source of impcrts, and frem 1935 tc 19AC 
the weth:orlends was the princival supr oa But, tollowing the cutbreak cf the 














war, theses and cther Eurapean countries vere forced te curtail preduction and 
exports. As a resale. the principal uvees cf United States ee changed 
from Eurepean countries tc Canada, Rewfoy ndlend, and Iceland. In 1942 the latter 
supclied 96 percent of tetal 2 ans ae rere percent in 1937, while European 
countries furnished less than 1 percent in 1942 compared with 74 percent in 1937. 
derring, pickled or salted: United States imports for consumption, 
ype of pack and principal sources, 1937 and 1943 
Lisports 
princi pal sources = 





ee 


, oe 
=<) 


In small containers (not more: (1937, 


:Sweden, 47 


than 15 pounds groés) :(1943.: 269 :CANADA, $269 
Holland heeviag (more than 1937: 380,740 ie pe ane 338, 1085, Nore ey, 49 159; 


12 Vasil 
pounds gross but not more: ( 
than 10 lbs. net) as 


a 


ee 
Ge 
se 
oa 
eS a 
a 
Ps 
> 
LS 
Ne 
\O 
f~ 
Oo 
tH 
fe 
rap) 
ey 
@ 
a 
a} 
Sy 
NO 
\O 
eee 


21 19793 ma 
In bulk or large containers :(1937 : 1,096,060 sNorwa coche Salat UNITED KINGDOM, 
(more than 15 peunds : : 2$202 529; NEAFCUNDLAND,$137,0143 
gross aici 10 pounds net) : : :leel dna g111,0125 BwedensiLUn 7023 
: : CANADA, $65,526, 


ea 
a: 
i 
O 
™ 
Quy 


2,534,685 :CANADA, 41,065,023; Ice land, 





* 
: : 3731,820; NEWFOUNDLAND, 501, "008; 
: : POpEENN sel), 159% 
source: Official Stati:tics of the U. S$. Department of Commerce. 


The duty on salted and pickled 
the import trade, with the possibl 
The recent tg in. tate .ot . 
probably had seme effect as a deterrent to import:tion, but eicerine as a 
whole the types of herring imported in large containers, more important factors 
in competition have been the trunsportation—cost differences, the consumer 
preferences, znd the relative proportion of herring of suitable grade and size in 
the waters o: Alaska and Maine as comp red to the principal countries exporting 
to the United States. Since the Tariff Act of 1930, herring in small containers 
has been dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem, the rate not having been lowered by 
any trade agree whereas the product in large containers was dutiacle at 1 


herring has not been e major factor affeting 
ceation of fish racked aa small containers. 
meh, G4 fish ies 211 containers has 


bd 

cent per peund ance esduced by trade agreements to the present rates of 1/2 or 
3/4. cents per pound. The i-cent rate in most years when it “as in effect was not 
very different in ad valorem equivalent from the rate on fish in small conteiners. 
The a .valorei: ecuivalents of the present reduced duties on six statistical classi- 
fications of imports (1 «=t 374 cent per pound and 5 at 1/2 cent per pound) in 
194k, net eh: wore high, canged from 2.1 percent to 10.4 percent, and averaged 
5.4 percent; thus the iuty on imperts in small contain: rs was nearly 5 times the 
eta: ae on imports in large containers. Even cn the basis cf prewar values, 


it would nave been nearly twice the average ef the present rates cf duty on imports 
& 


4 
fe containers. 





ve 


HERRING, PICKLED OR SALTED--Continued 


je 


With adeduste supplies of raw material and the demonstrated ability tc produce 
types of salted herring which meet the trade end consumer preferences and 
sments cf this country, Canada, Newfoundland, and leeland are likely to 


2) 


Seas 
Crk 


Q 
5 
ctr 


CeGw awe 


.D 


ng salt herring for the American market. In the case of the 
“wegian, and Holland herring, however, the long-established 


continue, acowucl 

Scotch-cured, Norwee 

preferences for Sectch-—cured herring from the United Kingdcm, for. Norwegian 
herring from Scandinavian countries and for Holland herring from the Netherlands, 
will likely reessert themselves “hen products from those sources ceccme available, 


% 


inj e 
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MACKEREL, TICKLED OR SALTED Par. No. 719(4) 
CANADA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0072.0, 0072.2 





















Year fA pate rage te | 
seg AIL T canapa | | Norway ‘Bire Sweden 
| countries | BE se ticle Bokeh lg 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1937 | * 1,802 Not | 6,435 | BAOBS, ature. BBL donee 788 -| 611 
1935 «Pyelt, 789 ayer 5 878 33290 1,630 356.0 * 497 
B92 ho: ygeO8 5,453 3,286 deg Fahad . 289 lot 2m: 
1943 |2/ 2,158 able. | 28, 4,07 | 0H ot r 
Value (1,000 dollars) « 
1937 - zat Aho Oi tit 408 » eygllAS 
1939 mt 258 aan 
1943 2/ 136 | able 556 55 
V/ Small, if any. | | | | 
2/ Production for 1940, the latest year for which data are vailnble. 
source; Production from statigtics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 


irorts from official statistics of the U. S. Dersartment of Commerce, 











Item United States tariff Propoged 
negotiating 
ACt of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
S/S aU 








Pare 719 
Fish, pickled or salted (excerpt 
fish packed in:oil or in oil 
and other substances and 
except fish racked in air- 
tight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 
15 pounds each): 
(4) Mackerel, whether or not 
boned: 
In bulk or in containers 
weighing with contents 


more than 15 rounds each -- l¢ 1b. L/ig ids 
vm wt. net wt. CANADA 
In containers (not air- 
tight) weighing with con- 
tents not more than 15 
pounds each -—---~--~--~-----~ 25% ad 25% ad 
ral. vale do. 
1/ Duty was bound against increase in Canadian trade agreement, effective 


January 1939. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 1 cent per pound was 21 fercent 
in 1939. and 7 percent in i943. Practically no imports have entered at the ad 
valorem rate, 


Comment 


"Mackerel, pickled or salted," are known in commerce as salt mackerel and are 
further distinguished as split salt mackerel (the original salt product) and as salt 
mackerel fillets (first produced commercially about 1928). Arrroximately 3 rounds 
of fresh mackerel are required to rro’uce 2 pounds of split salt mackerel and 4 


pounds to produce 2 pounds of salt fillets. 


Mackerel are caugtt off both coasts of the United States, but rractically the 
entire domestic ;roduction of salt mackerel is from fish caught off the Atlantic 
coast... The mackerel-salting industry centers «t Gloucester, Mass., and normally 
takes from 5 to 15 rercent of the total catch, 
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 Followin# thé trénd ih practicality all selt fish products, the doemestie--con- 
sumption of salt mackerel has decreased as improved ; anc! exranded transportation 
and marketing facilities huve increzsed the markets for ‘fresh.and frozen fYsh.. 
Formerly depencent upon the salt fish market, the Atlantic mackerel fleet now 
fishes for the fresh mud-frozen market, the oh sie i 
for the utilization of surplus. nschiirecet suring oe of the fishing se&son, 
which normally éxtends from April” to November.” A TeHOtEN Me eee aa "prodnetion 
of salt mackerel, since the turn of the ce per hes been distinctly downward, 
there have also been viclent year-to year f sh polis ia resulting from vs ria- 
‘tions in) thefcatchs) Xft. Bp: et By SP aye 


In ree ‘wnere there is’ einrarates domestic: seu of mea stent salts 1 is a 
primary inductry which takes from one-half to two-thirds of the dual cation. 
Most of the airednetore rroduction is exported, the lower grades to British fosses- 
sions in Central America and the better grades to the United States end other 
countries. : 


antial] onditions prevail in Euroresn: produetion as are: founc 
Substanti lily the same conditions preva h es duetion are: found 


ai Canada. There*are somewhat restrictes markets for the fresh fish and sine. = 
salting industries therefore take the bulk of the catch of mackerel. Most of the 


Furopean producing areas are largely dependent uron. export markets and ge bulk 
of their exports to the United States cons sist of the better grades 


Data on comestic production of salt mackerel since 1940 are not available, 
but informed sources indicate that Jatileagess since 1941, there hag beentiatile on 
no. salt mackerel troduced in fee ines States, largely owing te high rrices and 


4 


sustained demand for the fresh and frozen fig he Production may be resumed in the 
rostwar years if and when ee catches Sf fresh mackerel are lanced. But 
imrorts will probably surply from 60 to 85 percent of domestic consumrtion, lurgely 
becauwe the volume of domestic production is uncertai in, wnereas adequate surplies 
from foreign sources will be available. ; ee eS 5 oae 


ty 


ndu sew: furnisning.a backlog .--- 


rae ; Par. No. 719( 5) 
/0 CANADA 
ALEWIVES, PICKLED OR SALTED, IN BULK OR IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, 
WITH CONTENTS, MORE THAN 15 POUNDS EACH 
(See digest on herring, pickled or salted, statistical classes 0070. OS OE 9) 


Stat. import class (1939) 00'73.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39. and 19453 





Domestic Imports for consumption from—~ 


exports 1/ 








Year Production All 


sense al CANADA ile 





Gantt ty (pounds) 







13,259,000 








Ho ane 26, 250 TRCCG gale ah baat! 
19G6 se | 15,720,000 19,016 19,016 | 
1939 onan 16, 464; O00 ; Ld, $35 . DL hed 435 | ei 
1943 -—- |.2/15, 824,000 810,641 | 809,242 | 
: leaf i 
| Velue (dollars) 

19774 S8De55a iN MyGee a lat slennS52 pe tel 
POSS uss 129,548 yr $50 850 
$69 eae Oe 0 ii ie 497 | 186 

3/ 723,106 32,082 | 31,994 


1943 -—- 





af May have exceeded imports in prewar pears: 

2/ Includes 20,000 pounds valued at “660 imported from Norway. 

of Production Btatl ot bics are for 1940, the latest year for which data are 
available. 

Source: Production statistics from the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service; im- 
ports from official statistics cf the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


T tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of a9L5 country 
Par. 719 . 1930 rate 


Fish, pickled or salted (except Cents per pound, net weight 
fish packed in oil or in 
oil end cther substances and 
except fish packed in airtight 
containers weighing with 
their contents not more than 15 
pounds each): 
{5) Alewives: 
In bulk or in containers weigh- 
ing, with contents, more than ; 
15 pounds each ---—---- i 13 L/ 5/8 CANADA 
af Trade agreement with Canada, dehwotive January 1939; rate previously re- 
duced to 3/4 cents per pound in first trade agreement with Conada, effective 
January 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivalent to 14 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 


Alewives are caught in varying pioneered along the entire Atlantic coast 
of the United States, but between 80 and 90 percent of the total catch is landed 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North Caroline, and these States account for the bulk 
of the domestic pack of pickled or salted nlewives. The total United States 
catch averages about 35 million pounds ennually of which about two-thirds is 
pickled or salted, one-fifth marketed fresh or frozen, and the remainder smoked 
or canned. 








ALEWIVES, PICKLED OR SALTS 


>» IN BULK OR IN CON PAING 2RS WEIGHING, 
WITH CONTENTS, MORE 


THAN 15 POUNDS PACH-Continued 


The preserving of alewives by salting falls into 6 general classifications, 
three of which account for about 84. percent of the total; these are corned (38%) , 
pickled (284%). and spiced (18%). . Pickled alewives are an intermediate product 
used in making 2 pickled and spiéed product packed in plass jars in middle western 
centers end generally marketed as spiced or pickled herring (see digest on pickled 
or salted herring). Practically all..of, the remaining cle .sses of products men- 
tioned are marketed as packed. Most. of them are relatively low-priced products 
sold throughout the ‘southern and south-central States. Before the war small quan- 
tities were exported to West Indian markets. 


The Canadian catch of alewives ranges from 6 to 13 million pounds annually, 
averaging sbout & million pounds. Quantities salted vary with the catch and are 
aiso influenced by relative market demands for the fresh end the salted fish. In 
1939 the catch was 12 million pounds, of which three-fourths was marketed fresh 
and most of. the remainder.saited. . The. bulk of the salted production is exported 
to the British West Indies and Hei ti; the United States takes less than 1 per-— 
cent, more than half of ths quantity entering the Virgin Islands. 


It is believed that United States exports of salted alewives and shipments 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands normally exceed imports. 


rar. wo. 719(5) 
ius SOVIET 
il ae a = UNION 
FISH, PECKLED.OR SALTED, N.S.P.F.: OTHER THAN ALERIVES, COD gurya 
AND-RELATED SPECIES, MACKEREL, HERRING, AND SALMON ; 


Stat. import classes. (1939): 0073.5 and 0073.9 


Uriited States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| Prod D wire Imports for consumption from—— 
roduc— omesti 
» i : i m 
tion 1 exports All SOVIET — | 
| leountries | UNION COND come 






PHITy« 
Tes Rf 








J “pan 
















Quantity (1,000 pounds) 










1997 4,856 | 3/ 1,001 {4/ 1, | 132 53 296 372 
1938 -- Pit: ena chalet | mere Mare 145 184 |e 
1973 2+ 6,443 | 2/ 1,756 | 3,096 per ie Woesmat 2, 177 1,07 
1943 -+ 4,619 | 3/ 550 | 7” 180 | catia = - | - 








1937 
1938 
LOS? = 
1943 






1/ Production statistics include an undetermined amount of pickled or salted 
fishery products which may properly belong in other classifications because the 
initial publication in detail ould have revealed the operations of individual » 
companies. 

2/ Duty-free. 

3/ Includes pickled or salted alewives. 

Z/ Includes 255 thousand pounds valued at 28 thousand dollars imported from 
Hong Kong. 

5/ Includes pickled or salted herring, and pickled or salted alewives. 

6/ Production data are a combination of 1940 and 1941 statistics. 

7/ The principal sources of imports in 1943 were: reenland, 120 thousand pounds, 


valued at 5 thousand dollars; Canada, 116 thousand pounds, vaiued at 19 thousand 
dollars; Peru, 102 dooneend” pounds, valued od ? thousand dollars; and.Mexico, 
65 thousand pounds,: valued at 9 Pnieaitd dotars: 


Source: Production statistics from the 0. 8. Fish and Wildlife Serie. exports 
and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
; negotiating 
» 7 Act. OF be Aa - ' SCounury 
Par cio mane} S i619 rate 


Fish, pickled- or salted (except fish . 

packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish: packed 

in airtight containers weighing 

with thet "costente not.more than - 

tr Poenes each) 

Fh % ther fish reer rea Ne Se Ps fos, 
n bu 


lk or in containers Sisane. 1z¢ Lb. i ib. CHINA, SOVIET 
with contents, more than 15 net wt. net wt. UNION 
pounds each. 
In containers (not airtight) 25% 25% CHINA 
weighing, with contents, not ad val, ad val. 


more than 15 pounds each. : 
Note.— In 1939 the duty of 1$ cents per pound was equivalent to 10 percent ad 
valorem; in 1943 it was equivalent to 12 percent. 





79 
- FISH, PICKLED OR SALTED, N.S.P.F.: ‘OTHER ae ALEWIVES, GOD AND 
RELATED OPECIES, MACKEREL, HERRING, AND SALMON- Continued 


This tariff classification covers all pickled or salted fish except salmon, © 
sea and lake herring, mackerel, cod and related ideas (cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, and easinhy and alewives. Separate digests have been sPvepared: for Shane 
products. ~-.-.-- 3 Eolas aa Masia ai OLE 


“Domestic production has ghoim marked fluctuations “over a period of years, 
ranging from 3 to 63 million pounds annually. Several species of fish are utilized 
but from 60 +s 8Q.percent of the total production.consists of salted mullet, sable+- ~ 
fish, and spot, named in the order of their importance, Most of the saresa ati Tee 
and spot are consumed in- ‘the Southeastern States where they 2re produced. There 
is a limited export trade to West Indian countries and smail shipments to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Most of the salted sablefish is consumed in the 
Western States, with small shipments to the Hawaiian Isiands,. 


Since 1931 total imports. have not exceeded ig million pounds annually. Before 
the war imports came principally from the Soviet ric, China, dapan, and the 
Philippine Islands;..and a sample analysis, made. in 19360, indicated that the bulk of 
them consisted of specialty products consumed by os prepares This is further evi- 
denced by the fact that 62 percent of the quantity and 41. percent of. the value of 
total imports in that year entered through the Huwaiian customs district, while 24 
percent of the quantity and 43 percent of the value entered through New York and 
San Francisco... During the war years. imports. declined and sources changed. In 
1943 they came principally from Greenland, Canada; Mexico, Peru, and Portugal. : 
Information is not availabie on the: types of products which make up the i943. imports ; 
it is believed, however, that they were unlike the products formerly imported. from’ 
oriental countries, or the products which make up most of the domestic sha ay cit 


Fish, pickled or salted, n.s.p.f.: United States imports for’ consumption, 
by type of container and pri inci pet eae me 9 and 1943 





. 


ear. |” Value: 


eds] 


. Principal sources 


Type of container 





Japan, $5,768; CHINA, #288 


In small containers (not more than 
Mexico, $344 


us pounds gross}. 


Or O& 


Is AST 


13 


SOVIET UNION, $25,503; CHINA, 
$21,068; Japan, $14,186; 
Philippine Islands, $9,529 

Canada, $10,391; Peru, $9,373; 
Mexico, $8,166; Portugal, 
$6,279; Greenland , $4,783 


In bulk or. large iinet rs (nore 
than 15 pounds gross). 
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Source; Official statistics of the U. 5S. Dep ar oment of Commerce. 








Par. No. 720(a-1) 
30 CANADA 
; SALM (ON, SMOKED OR KIPPER et B; Aa, 
(See separate digest on salmon, pickled or saited, rar. 719(1)) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0075.0 


United 


production, exports, and imports, 1937-29 ena 1943 


- 


ia Imports for consumption from-- 
Domestic 


Year Production é : 
exports 7 All | United 


: CANADA woke bs 
countries i Kingcom 


Sweden 


| 1 
Quantity (pounds) 


| | 
1937 —- | 12,172,744 Not | 3,396 Dale 1,165 375 


1938 -- | 11,778,395 3799 2,363 322 209 


-- 2/10, 966 , 590 able 2,657 


}H+ 
O 
- 


1939 — | 12,554,061 | 3,899 | 2909 651 239 
2 bL) ae he 
“) 





1/ Believed to be considerably less then imports. 

2/ Production for 1940, the latest year for which statistics are-available. 
sources Producticn from statistics of the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service}3: 
meorts from official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 


Ttem United States tariff Proroséed 
negotiating 














Act of 1945 country 
2930 rete 

“Pereen ad valorem 

fuel al hCG Wg NC kOe SES 


Par. 720(2) 

Fish, smoked or Aes (except 
tech pee eked jn of] or in oil 
and other ee eee 25 and 
except fish racked in sirtight 
containers weighing, with con- 
tents, not more than 15 founds 
each): 

OES Ds Es Se See A Bp ao “a 25 1/15 CANADA 

i/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 


O, 


Ven Oe 
LOMment 


Smoked saimon, because of its rerishability and the relatively staple nature 
of its raw material (mild-cured saimon), is prepared for immediate consumption 
chiefly in the large consuming centers. It is a high-priced product rrerpared al- 
most entirely from tog grade red-meat chinook salmon. The United Sta fake is an 
extensive market for smoked salmon, but imports, even when duty-free (before the 
Tariff Act of 1922), have never exceeded 3 percent of domestic consumretion. Factor 
favoring production in the large consuming arees for immediate consumption apparentl 
Freclude extensive imports, although improvements in transportation facilities and 
in preserving trocesses, such as expanding cold storage units,might lead to a 
noticeable increase in foreign competition. 


SALMON, SMOKED OR KIPEFRED--Continued 


Kirpercd salmon igs a form of smoked fish crerarecd largely ‘from fregh ‘and: 
frozen white-meet chinook salmon. The competitive problems with respect to this 
Froduct are substentially the same as those arrlicable to smoked sélmon. 


j ts of hard smoked or 
jf: 


A thirca rroduct covered by this classification oonsis 


. Indian -cured" salmon, ---I[tv-ts, however, ‘relatively insignificant in. domestic ‘rfro- 


duction and imports. 


Se 


Par. No. 720{a) (2-3) 


82 CANADA 
, UNITED KINGDOM 
HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPP#RED — NORWAY 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0075.1-0075.4 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1923 


| ol Imports for consumption from-- 




























? Domestic 
Year Production ' 
exports All | oe UNITED oe 
ay igbeminves! oc eres O OAS iow KINGDOM Bee 
, Quantity (1,000 pounds | a 
1937 5 298 3,015 1,002 902 873 pa 
1938 5 027 Negli- 2,944 621 1,315 779 36>" 
1939 | 474,737 | gible 2,643 1,175. |..1,016, 336, e 
1943 1,787. 4,307 | 4,307 | ee cine : 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1 \ ; | } 
1937 eryeydat Lie Sees 156 39 | SO wenn 73 | ee” igi 
1938 151 29 L2 67 M: 
1939 166 | 100 30 28 L, 
1943 _- 


SIs | Et AS - | ae 





1/ Production for 1940, the latest year for which statistics are available. 
Source:. Production from statistics of the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AOGuOin A945 country 
1930 8=rate ; 





3 Cents per pound 
Par.) 720(a) 
Fish, smoked or kippered (except fish 

packed in oil or in oil and other 

substances and except fish packed 

in airtight containers weighing, 

with contents, not more than 15 

pounds each); 


Herring: 
(2) Whole or beheaded: ) ? 
~  Hard-dry~smoked only -~-------- lg V/ 5/8 a as CANADA, NORWAY 
Other, smoked or kippered ---- 14 et CANADA, NORWAS 
(3) Boned, whether or not skinned, : 
smoked. only: -~-------------——_ mys ti i/ 15 CANADA 
(3) Eviscerated, split, skinned, or. 
divided, smoked or kippered. By | 
(eae) = 3 2 CANADA, UNITED 
" KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 

2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.-— The 1945 rates of duty shown above were applicable to imports in 1939 and 
1943. The ad valorem equivalent of these duties on imports was as follows: 


" Item LIBS 25719432 
Whole or beheaded: aki _ (Percent) . 
Pa ET a ae re a er cp 20 6 
Other --——---~—---—~---~--—-~------~~---~~--~+----~~- — 12 13 
Boned, whether or not skinned -~-~----~--~~-~~--—---—- Lvs 9 


Eviscerated, split, skinned, etc. {not boned) --~--- 22 14 


a/ Consists of sea herring, lake herring, and ciscoes. 


HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPPERED-Continued 
Comment 
“THE Gohtiodities covered by the tariff classifications, in the order listed _ 
above, consist almost, entirely of. the following: 


(1) Hard dry-smoked sea herring (hard bloaters), alsqg used in the production 


of boneless’ herring (see 3 3 below). Hard bloaters marketed as such are not smoked 
as heavily as those used in the production of boneless mere * The fish are 
smoked whole’ and“thé product is nonperishable in that it may be kept in ordinary 


storage over an extended period. 


(2) Hard-smoked soft-cured sea herring (soft bloaters). These are also 
smoked whole, but the product is perishable and unless intended for immediate con- 
sumption, must de kept iri cold storage. Small quantities are marketed frozen. 


- (3) Boneless sea herring, manufactured from hard bloaters (see 1 above). 
These products are nonperishable in that they may be kept in ordinary storage over 
an extended period. 


(4) Kippered sea herring (kippers) and smoked lake herring and ciscoes (the 
cisco is the herring of Lake Erié). Kippers are perishable and unless intended 
for immediate consumption, must be kept in cold storage. A substantial part of 
the prewar imports were frozen, but most of the domestic production was not. 

The standard product is split down the back and eviscerated before smoking; 

here are, however, some production and some imports of kippers which have been 
beheaded, split down the belly, and eviscerated. Lake herring and ciscoes are 
smoked with heads on but are eviscerated by cutting from the head to the vent. 
Both products are perishable and unless intended for immedinte consumption, must 
be kept in cold storage. 


Domestic production of smoked and kippered sea herring is confined aimost 
entirely to Maine and Massachusetts. In inland centers of consumption there is. 
some production of kippers prepared from domestic and imported frozen sea herring, 
but the quantity is not known. 


As the supplies of suitable sea herring off the Atlantic coast of the United 
States are, *D most years, insufficient for the demands of the processing indus- 
tries of the New Ingland States (principally canned sardines and smoked and 
kippered herring), the shortages are made up by imports of fresh and frozen sea 
herring, almost entirely from Canada. The quantities imported depend upon the 
relative abundance or scarcity of herring in domestic and Canadian waters, and 
the demands for and prices of the products prepared from them in the United States. 
During the 10 years ending 1940 the Atlantic coast catch of sea herring ranged 
from 22 million pounds (1938) to 76 million pounds (1939), while imports of fresh 

d frozen herring ranged from 19 million pounds (1932) to 50 million pounds 
(1936). The imports amounted to 75 million pounds in 1943. 


Imported fresh and frozen sea herring are duty-free, whereas the smoked and 
kippered products are dutiable at from 5/8 cent per pound, to 2 cents per pound. 
The duty-free status of the raw material (fresh and frozen sea herring) and the 
duties on the smoked and kippered products are factors influencing domestic pro- 
duction of smoked and kippered sea herring. The domestic industry supplies about 
60 percent of domestic consumption, with imports, principally from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Norway, supplying 40 percent. 
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HERRING, SmOKED OR KIPPERED-Continued 


The domestic production of- smoked lake..herring and .ciscoés isconfined almost. ° 
entirely to the States bordering the Great Lakes. The United States catch of lake 
herring and ciscoes averaged slightiy more than 20 million pounds annually during 
the 3 years before the war; the Canadian catch averaged slightly more than 5 
million pounds during the same period. More than heif of the domestic catch is 
marketed fresh or frozen and most of the remainder is salted, the smoking industry 
taking about 5 percent of the catch. According to official stati otios the entire 
Canadian catch is marketed fresh and from one-fourth to one-half of it is exported 
to the United States. Probably some of these exports are taken by the domestic 
smokers. 


Imports of fresh or frozen lake herring and ciscoes are dutiable at 3/4 cent 
per pound and the smoked products at 2 cents per p ad. There are probably no 
imports of smoked lake herring and ciscoes. in view of the duty differential, 

it is probably more profitable for Canadian fisher and dealers to market ex- 
ports to the United States as fresh and frozen rather than smoked. 


Herring, smoked or kippered: United States imports for consumption, 
ource as 


by kind, and principal sour 














met one Sil RAR be cS 
Kind i Principal source 
> _ Value 2 
Whole or beheaded: ~ ‘ 
Hard dry-smoked only (chiefly : : 
hard bloaters) ------------~-~---- s $39,020 : NORWAY, $26,273; CANADA, $11,806 
Other, smoked or kippered : : 
(chiefly soft bloaters) -------- ; 14,599 : Iceland, $3,802; NORWAY, $3,168; 
: 3. “inated ane gdom, $3,043 
Boned, whether or not skinned, : : 
smoked only (chiefly boneless) ---: 52,977 : CANADA, $52,546 
Eviscerated, split, skinned, or : : 
divided, smoked or kippered $ : 
(chiefly kigpers) —-~—+----~-+-+-—-— > 59,863.: CANADA, $34,673; UNITED KINGDOw, 
: s $24,936 
eS COE, et ATES cette ks RE eee STE ONT Le ONT Un REUSE ae a nen eC Ee 
S a cites] 1 Seatt34 Qa See oo 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Uommerce. 
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85 Par. No. 720(a) (45) 
CANADA 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, SMOKED 08 KIPPERED 


Stat. import classes (1939) : 0075..5,0075.6°— 


ad ted. 5 tates production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-— 


‘United 
Kingdom 









Domestic 
Production exports All 
countries 


Year 





CANADA 





Iccland 


| Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
2,158 2,805 











1937 | 2,619 | ED 61 
1938 — 25154 Negli- 2,495 Pee a oe - 
1939 —- 2,318 cible — 2,617 | 2,594 Pree e 
DI a 1/1,858 by suet |e), AT. 2 = 
PPAR A ANE RSME ES) Fe RIE CRORE aS Renan 3 GEREN), 
000 dolinrs) 





Value (1, 


if Production, for. 1940, .the,la test year for. a statistics ; are available. 


Source: Eecuiion tren statistics of the U.. 8. Fish and wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Item United States tariff ; Proposed 
| f negotiating 
MOU . 1nd Bi country 
~ 1930 _ rate oe 
~ Gents per pound 
Par. 720(a) 
Fish smoked or kippered (except. ' 
fish packed in oil or in oil. / 
-and other substances and ex-~ 
cept fish packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with 
contents, not more than 15 
pounds each): thet 84 * 
Cod, haddock, hake, pol testy a 
and cusk: 
(4) Whole or beheaded: or. evis-_. Kiet 7 2 yates, veka lesch St - ug ck Ropers: 
cerated, or both ----. 25 ST DBEE SRR eae ’ . CANADA 
(5) Filloted, skinned, boned, Pehbemorere oat 
sliced, or Pied aa wide V2 | AP 
1/ Trade ogreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.-— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of l- 1/4 cents per pound on fish, 
whole or beheaded, etc., was 14 Ser in 1939 and 8 -cecleauls in 1943. . The ad 


valorem oquivalent of the duty of 2 cents per pound on imports of fish, filleted, 
etc., wes 19 percent in 1939 and 10 percent in 1943. 


“Come ont . 


" 


i a es shes ie 
oe . ' . “es 


Domestic production and imports covered by th ese two tariff Manaus ane 
principally of finnan haddie (smoked haddock) ° ‘and ‘smoked: fillets { chiefly: -cod)-y- 
the former now dutiable at 1-1/4 cents per pound and the latter at 2 cents per 
pound. Fillets account for about two-thirds of the domestic production and ebout 
four-fifths of the imports. Finnan haddic is prepared from haddock only, but 
fillets are prepared from cod, haddock, hake, and cusk, with.cod and cusk account- 
ing for the great bulk of production and imports. Both BEeuyeus § are pemene bee 


Ae come eset 


36 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, SMOKED AP KTPPERED-Continued 


and, unless sold for immediate consumption, are kept in.cold storage or.frozen. . 
Little, if any, finnen haddie has been frozen, but increasing quantities of smoked 
cod fillets have . ke en preserved in this manner. ; 7 


““Wassachisetts Supplies nbout threé-fourths of the total domestic production, 
with Maine. Bese York. furnishing mast of the remainder. Production rvgistered 
2 pronounced, decline from about 7-1/2 million powds-in 1930 to slightly more then 
2 million pounds annually during the 3 years before the war; it was less than 
“2 million potihds in i940, the last year for which data are ohierenolicsal and informed 
sources indicate thet in subsequent years probably did not excecd 1 million pounds 
“annually. Higher domestic prices for fresh and frozen fillets, which diverted 
the fresh fish tc these trade outlets, together with a shortage of skilled labor 
in the smoking industry, were primorily responsible for tne decreasing production 
during the war years. 


me ‘Annuat’ imports averaged 1.7 million pounds in’ thé carly 1930's but increased 
to 2.6 million pounds in the 3 years 1937-39; they reached 3.5 million powds in 
“1941 and amounted to 3-1 million pounds in 1944.” Proximity to United States 
markets and the perishable neture of the products have been primacil Ly responsible 
for Canada being the chief source of imports. However, improved freezing, trans- 
portation, and marketing facilities may lend to increased imports from other coun- 
tries, particularly Newfoundland, Iceland, and the United Kingdom.  Newfoundiand 
“and Tceland fishermen land immense catchos of cod. Nearly all of the catch was 
formerly salted for export, but tn recent years increasing quantities have been 
diverted to frozen fillets end dressed fish for export. This diversion may ex- 
tend to smoked cod fillets if forcigm markets are developed, since export markets 
for smoked fillets, like those for frozen fillets, furnish 2 more profitable outlet 
than the markets taking the salted products. The United Kingdom, before the war, 
was one.of the leading producers of .finnan haddie, principally for domestic con- 
sumption and:export to European markets. Improved fncilitics may lead to in- 
creased exports to the United States. Even if these changes should occur, 
however, Canada would still probably be the predominant source of United States 
imports of smoked and kippered groundfish. 
As between The United States end Canada, the fishermen of both countries lan 
very large catches of ecd, haddock, hake, sand cusk (the group being commonly 
allied Neroundfish") . Most of the domestic catch is murketed fresh or frozen in 
the United States, whereas the bulk of the Cenadian catch is salted for export, 
although large and increasing quantitics go te the United States as frozen fillets. 
As fish markcted fresh or frozen generally saa a lurger return then salted fish 
(both in terms of whole fresh fish), the prices paid fishermen in the United States 
for their catches is consistently nt cher than chat paid Canadian fishermen. This 
raw material cost differential may have been an important factor in the ratio of in- 
ports to United States consumption cf smoked groundfishs; during the 3 years ending 
1939 imports supplied about 47 percent of the consumption of fimnan haddie and 58 
percent of the consumption of smoked fillets, despite import duties of 2-1/2 
cents per pound and 3 cents per pound, respectively, during the first 2 years 
of that period. 


Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, smoked or kippered: United States 
imperts for consumption, by kind, and’ principal souree, 1939 
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Tin be F 
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Ki Principe 3 
vind vellue Principal source 


Whole or beheaded or eviscerated, 


26 ef 80 08 o6 v8 


‘or both (chiefly finnan haddic) £92,797 CANADA, 548,123 
Filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, 
“or - divided ( chiefly fillets) ----: 211,465 : CANADA, S210, 669° 


‘ease Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


7 . Par. No, 720(a-6) 
CANADA 
FISH, SMOKED OR KIPPERED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 
(Does not include salmon, herring, cod, haddock, hake, rollack, and cusk) 


Oo 


Stat. import class (1939): 0075.9 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from-—- 





i 
Year Production : 
co POC a ane ingen CC Leia PinkGae iit kame 
exports ‘ 
| on | CANADA | Greece Sweden 





7,017,000 


1938 -—| 14,081,000] Be ~ 
939 --- i 2784000 | 5,65 2,967 682, 
1943 --- 2,823, 000; ble 26,01 26,010 . 











1937 --- 
1933 -— wn 
| ae 
1939 13365, ooo} 78 1,1é ? ay, 
1943 L/ 3,951,000} ble pee 3) | i 


1/ Production for 1940, the latest year, for which statistics are available. 
Sources Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Services. 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Ttem Inited States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





‘U 


ercent ad valorem 
Par. 720(a) 

Fish, smoked or kirrered (except 

fish packed in oil or in oil 

and cther substances case! 

excert fish packed in airtight 

containers weighing, "eit con- 

tents, not more than 15 rounds 

each): 

IBC Can 0 ace Saas ee Barly \ age CANADA 

i/ Trade agweement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


Comment 


Since 1930 the annual domestic production of smoked or kifprpered fish covered 
by this tariff classification has ranged from 13 million rounds (1940) to 17 million 
pounds (1937). A large number of commerciel species of fish are smoked or kirpered 
in varying quantities, but between 75 and 90 percent of domestic production is pre- 
pared from only 8 srecies (buffalofish, butterfish, chub, tullibces, lake trout, 
gablefish, whitefish, and sturgeon). About two-thirds of the total production is 
in the Middle Atlantic States and about one-fourth in the North Central States 


bordering the Great Lakes and the Mississirri River. The crincipal producing 
States are New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, with New York accounting for nearly 
one-half of the total. About threc-fourths of the New York State: production is 


from fish caught in the lakes of the United States and Canada, and from frozen 
sturgeon imrorted from the Soviet Union and Canada. 
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FISH, SMOKED OR KIPPERED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR--Continued 


Imeorts of smoked or kirppered fish covered by this tariff classification were 
only 137,000 rounds in 1931 and registered a marked decrease after thet year until 
‘1945: when 245,000 pounds were imported, almost entirely from Canada. The United. 
Kingdom,.Cenada, Norway, ‘and. Germany were the principal sources of imrorts, with 
Canada.the rx metre supplier since 1935. 

Be: “Ore the wer imrorts: consisted principally of hard—smoked nonperishable 
“products, incinding specialties consumed principally by reople of Scandinavian or 
visi era eg scent. These specialty products are unimportant in the domestic 
industry. Other smoked or kirpered fish consumed in the United States Gonsists 
erincically of perishable freshly-smoked products, and consumer needs are better 
supplied by a domestic smoking industry located in extensive areas of consumption. 
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PISH, PREPARED OR PRESERVED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR--Continued 


imcorts of prepared or preserved fish (other than sod, haddock, hake, poli- 
lot, and cu sk) in containers weighing with their contents not more then 15 rounds 
éach and dutieble at 25 percent ad valorem have been trincipally from Asiatic — 
countries hii are believed to have consisted almost entirely of srecialty rrod- 
ucts consumed by orientals in the United States. there is rrobabliy no domes tic 
croduction cf similar or competitive frroducts. ae , 
Imrorts of rrepared or rreserved fish in bulk or in contuiners weighing with 
_their contents, more than 15 pounds each and dutiuble at 1-1/4 eents rer round 
have come almost entirely fron Asiatic countries and from Canada. Imrorte from 
Asiatic. countries.are largely strecialty fish products consumed by orientals in 
_the United States, and probably net competitive with any producte rroduced domes~ 
tically. . Imtiorts under this classification from Canada, according to a sample 


analysis of ertries covering imports, consist rrincire! ity Oa: seeded fresh leke 
tien, The Uriited States catch of lake fich ranges from 75 to 85 million rounds 
annuglly,. most,of ‘which is marketed fresh or frozen, either neste or Sead in 
various wa) Although statistics are not Available, ae is’believed that the 
pate ie hk tion oi fish which have been scaled by f hermen or trimary dealers 
and, therefore, similar to the imports from Canada, ainddl igible part of the 


the 
total domestic Produqttem: of lake fish. 


Fish, Praieced or freserved, n.s.p.f<: - United States importe for 


consumption,by classes aniprincirul sources, 1939 and 1944 yy 

















Class | , rear | ih ie : Principal sources 
In immediate containers weighing with 3: 3 : 
their contents not more than 15 : : 8 
pounds each: : : : 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and : : : 
cusk -~--------~---~--------- waa : 1939 : $159 : CANADA, $98; United 
: 2: : Kingdom, £61 
er LOAL..2.. 395329... CANADA, €2°7,12'%s New? ., $12,202 
Other ~~-~—---~-~~-~-----+-----—-~----- pier 1939 ¢ 25204 & Jerpan, Ge sUees China, 
: : e $207 
: 1944 : 420 3: Mexico, $237; CANADA, “183 
In bulk or in immediate containers : : 3 
weighing with their contents more : H H 
than 15 pounds each ~---~----~-—~~-~~~ : 1939 : 18,300 : Japan, $9,347; CANADA, 
: : 3... $6,251 
, wl9l2 2172,426, 2 CANADA, $171,048; Peru, 
e: : 3) $1,180 








1/ Preliminary. . . 
source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Gh Par. No. 721(a) 
SOVIET UNION 
CRAB MEAT, CaNNED 
(In airtight containers) 
(See digest covering "Crab meat, not canned") 


Stat. import class (1939): 6080.0 


United States productian, exports, and imvorts, 1937-39 and 1943 













Imports for consumption from— 


SOVIET 
i__ UNION 





OMG MLC faucets 
exports All 
| countries=/; 









Year Production 





| 
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‘ 




















Be gee eee ue ity (1.000 pomnday eee ee 
Sy eee 658 awe: TBu), 7 ames Bs 
1939 ---- able 13,507 10,719 ee/6 
1943 —— mies. 
1937 ee |) 270 Not 
LE belles aa 20 avail 
1939 ---- 260 wid e 
1943 —— 1,194 


f . - . a . “4 A a 
1/ Imports in 1937-39 may include negli,ible quien 


tities of erab meat, riot.canned, 
and crab paste and crab sauce. 2/ Less than. 500. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the J. S. Fish and Wildlife 
service; imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


0 





Litem , United States tariff Proposed 
Act. of L945 country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 721(a) a 
Crab meat, prepared or preserved in 
any manner, including crab paste 

and crab sauce, packed in air-tight 
containers — Bea else Ope. SQVIET UNION 
1/ Presidential proclamation, effective September 1941, under section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 





ee ee 





Comment 


Canned crab meat consumed in the United States is prepared from several species 
of crabs. Domestic production is principally from the blue crab cf the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and the dungeness crab of the Pacific coast. Prewar imports con- 
sisted principally of canned meat from the king crab. In general, the ecsnned 
meat produced from the different species of crabs is distinguishable in color, 
texture, and taste, at least when first removed from the container. However, all 
types are used in salads, cocktails, soups, and other dishes, and when prepared 
for consumption in these ways, these distinctions often practically disappear. 


Hard crabs are caught in the United States in nearly every coastal State and 
in Alnska. The bulk of the commercinl catch, however, is used in the procuction 
of fresh-cooked perishable crab ment (8 to 10 million pounds annually), rather than 
in the further processed canned product (in air-tight cans) which is nonperishable. 
There are no imports of fresh crab meat. Canning is confined lergely to South 
Corolina, Louisiana, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. Pacific coast production 
consists largely of dumgeness crab meat, but small though increasing quantities of 
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CRAB MEAT, .CANNED--continued 


king crab meat are being packed in Alaska. The total domestic pack increased © 
from about 1/4 million sounds in 1932 to 1 million pounds in 1941, owing largely 
to improved canning processes developed and genernlly adopted in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coast States in the latter 1930's. Despite increased pro- 
duction, however, imports in 1940 and 1941 suvplied 90 nage of consumption. 
With the virtual elimination of imperts in 1942 production jumped to od, mil— 
lion’pounds in that year but dropped to. about 1-1/2 million pounds in 1943 and in. 
1944, despite the practical absence of imports from the domestic market during 


thosé years. The loss of crab fishermen and cannery workers to the armed forces 
ond war industries were lsrgely responsible for the decrease in production. 


7 


eatined crab meat before the war came almost entirely 
nanan supplying approxin nately 80 percent of the 
rts consisted.cf canned meat produced from king 
crabs. The Japanese and Soviet nares crab fisheries were confined largely to a 
common area off the coast of Kamchatke and in the Bering Sea off the coast of 
Siberia. The Japanese also cand crab fisheries off the coasts of Karafuto, 
and of Hokkaido (the northern island of Japan proper). The Soviet Unicn has 
repossessed Karafute and the Kurile Islands and will probably, in the peace terms, 

exclude the Japanese from perticipaticn in the fisheries adjacent to Soviet 
Reema most of which were formerly operated by Japan.under concessicn from. the 
Soviet Union, The annusl Sr RaROCIEn of canned crab meat by Japan may thus be 
reduced to not more than one-third cf its former volume. The ot Union, how-— 
ever, will probably incorporate in their own industry the fishing and canning 
operations formerly earried on by Japan in and arowd Soviet territory. It.is 

nh 


Q 


United States imports o 
from Japan and the Soviet 1 
otal. The preat bulk of th 


hh 


4 


aa ore reasonable to assume that canned crab maat from the Soviet Union will 
rentually replace to a large extent imnorts formerly from Japan. 
The volume of imports in the postwar years likely will be influenced more 
directly by production in the Soviet Union and ~ the extent to which the United 
States market for domestic fresh and frezen crab meat is expanded, than by in— 
creased domestic production of, canned crab meat. A larger propc te of the 
domestic catch cf crabs rhe in 1942 will probably be utilized in the production . 
of fresh and frozen crab meat, as a vaneanwenen of which the annual production of 
canned crab meat is unlikely to exceed the penk pack of 2-1/4 million pounds 
reached in that year. . 


Ba | 


Based on me difference in costs of production in the United States and Japan, 
inc 5 Be 


the duty on can crab meat was increased from 15 percent to 221/23 percent, 
ffective Sep Chee diy ape Less ¢ 


Fhan 3 months Later the United States entered 
i 


the war, and as a result imports were practically eliminated for the duration. 
This short period is inadecuate as 2 basis 


1 are any conclusions as to what effect 
the change in duty may have had upon the volume of imports. 


93 Par. Nas 72i(a) 
ce) SOVIe T UNION 


CRAB MEAT, FRESH OR 3 fROZ™N (WHETHER OR NOT PACKEL IN ICE 
AND PREPARFD OR Asin ha HOT In ATRTICHT CONTAINERS 


Stat. import clsss (sstab.fent. 21,1941): 0080.1 


‘United States produetion, exports, and imports; 1937-39 and 1942 


a 








t at Bindadtitin OL: Imports for consumption from-- 
ae i 46 Sr aga nb \- — a 

Year yt Production #/ exports 2/ | ALL Cahada SOVIET 

‘ AA LL rR | 

| i { countries | UNION | 














Quantity (1,000 pounds) 


mn re en 


yh : 





{ 
1937 eh 85300 © j | | Peo ian | 
ne | PS eee we : | | 
19 38 diseeian | 9,356 ' 1 nek. | | 
bs i _— . Fy 
19390 gaat AB WED | Lae hob. . 
- 2 ‘ AD Le 1 ! i 
Hears Se) EE ie BA OND Pee LDU 
dibet 3 Value’ (1,000 dailare) 
ee ne 
93722 | SuBsg oN gue | ede | | | 
19329 ---—- oe Si g0 i avedd— | TEMS | | 
ia 3/ ts Ae able eae Hy F | 
194 - Bo rele tome | Pein. = ey apa 4 oy, “ L/ _— 











/ Preeh ott anc frozen crab meat only. 
af Known uc pDernS reall itible. 
3/ Production statistics for 1942, tne latest vear for rhich data are available. 
Af Less than 500. 
Source: Production statisties from the U. &. Fish iand Wildl 
tj 


ife Service, im- 
ports from official stat C 


= 
atics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item : United States: tariff Proposed 

a asd BOY OVS oo pee nesotinting 
Act sgt tiyh | 1025 country 
L920 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Per. Felis) 
Crab meat, cred sauce, snc crab paste: 
Fresh or frozen (ehether or not 
packed in ice), and prepared or 
preserved, not in atrtignt con- 
tajners -------~---------+--~---- 15 Tie SOVIST UNION 


Comment 


In the United States crab meat, the product of the cooked hard-—shell crab, is 
packed both in unseale 

tainers, being highiy 
"fresh crab meat", and dt 
meat (see digest ee 0080 
salads, and cooked dishe 


1 


erishable, is kept in ice and is known to the trade as 
hat packed in sealed containers is known as "canned" crab 
G) Fresh crab meat Like canned meat is used in cocktails 


L 
t 
and in se ain containers. That packed in unsealed con- 
n 


Ha 


LE 9 
Se 


Hard shell crabs are found along the entire coast of the United States. The 


blue crab, found in aR EHORY waters from Rhode Island to Texas, averages about 82 . ° 
percent of the United States sid and the dungeness crab, caught from California 
to Alaska, accounts for Conn 15 percent. The remainder of the catch consists of 


ene; rock, and stone crabs (Zast cozst) and the king crabs (Alaska), The king 
rab is the principxl species canned in the Japanese and Soviet Union crab fisheries. 
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CRAB MEAT, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACKED IN ICE) 
AND PREPARED "OR PRESE RVED, NOT IN AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS--Continued 


Owing to the expansion of crab fishing on the South Atlantic, Gulf, and 
acific coasts, the United States catch increased from 75 million pounds (live 
weight) in’ 1930 to lOO million pounds in 1939. Production of fresh crab. meat, 
in the same period, increased from 5-1/2 to 10 million pounds, and of canned 
erab meat from 77,000 to,640,000 pounds. Of the 10 million pounds of fresh 
t produced in 1939, && percent was from the blue, 9 percent from the 


Sy x ) 
dungeness, and 3 percent from’ the sand, rock, and» etone crab. 

Substantially sii fresh crab meat produced in the United States is consumed 
here; the Atlantic and Gulf coast*preduct is distributed almost entirely 5 the 
East and Middle West, and the Pacific coast. product is marketed on the West coast. 
In the past, imports of fresh crab meat have been insignificant, presumably 
chiefly because it is“highly-perishable. However, with the iiionayetond in freez-— 
ing technigue, processors are yuick-freeszing increasing quantities of fresh-cooked 
crab mest. It is in this frozen form, which under appropriate refrigeration has 
a macn wider range of distribution, that imports are most likcly. to compete with 
the fresh or frozen domestic product. in aiies future. CenceeyeR y's Japan and the 
Soviet Union (the principal prewar sources of imported canned crab meat) might 
uncertake to produce the frozen product hee export to the United otates. 


95 Par. No. 721(»b) 
CANADA 


RAZOR C CLAMS , CANNED 
(Siliqua patula) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0081.4 


United Stetes production, exports, and imports,, 1937-39 and 1943 


; Imports for consumption from—- 


















‘6 Production Domestic " 
ear at 8 2e : 
exports. ation ee : 
a eat eaideaers Tenth aivds| CANADA Japan 
A bs hacuill Quantity (pounds) 

1937 —— | 656,820. | yoy . |. 22,539 

LOSE —gezeiths iy ZDOy PLB die scent qed yk | AeOeR 

1939 —— | 1,144,725 Pabeaah We tHe Uses + Ve \gv 090 ae ie 
1943 --~ | 605,100 |. 36,060 | 36,060 ~ 

i 


165 i ake Ae 


1937 ——~ 380,302 | ate | 
Wee | 5,72 462 - | 438 
9639, = 616,308 | sple | 121,357 1,21), 143 
1943 —— | 447,385 : 9,062 

i 


Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
i ae negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
5930), rate 
Par. 721{b) Percent ad, valorem 
Razor clams, in air-tight containers 35 15 i CANADA 


ay Reduced to 23 percent by Presidential, proclamation, effective May 1934, 
under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1936. 


Comment 


This digest covers razor clemge of the snecies Sil iaqua_patula, thus excluding 


the Atlantic coast clams of the Ensis species which are also cnlled razor clams, 
but which are decidedly different from the clnams wder discussion, and are used 
almost ieee as fish boit. 


United States production of canned razor clams is confined to Gregon, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska. The pack amounted to about 2 million pounds in 1927 but 
declined to about 1 million pounds in 1940, largely owing to depletion of the clam 
beds. For the years 1941-44 the annual pack averaged around 600,000 pounds. 
Shortage of clam diggers and factory labor, and naval restrictions on activitie 


along the beaches were factors contributing to the relatively smell pack dustaes 
the war years. 


Official statistics indicate that eanned razor clams are imported slmost 
entirely from Canada and Japan. Available scientific data indicate, however, 
that clams of this species are not found in the northwest waters of tie Pacific 
Ocean and it is believed, therefore, that imports from Japan were probably 4 


svecies of clam which, ion canned, closely resembled the product covered by this 
tariff classification. 
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RAZOR CLAMS, CANNED-—Continued 


jan, Pec aa ey is confined to British Columbia. | Under the Tariff Act 


canadi 
of 1922 United States imports of canned razor clems were free of duty. Sta-_ 
ahs pra aR EC re riog ivéilabie’ before 1931. However, according to Canadian 
tatistics, exports. from Cannca to, the, Un ited States during the 5 years ending | 
March 31, 1930, averag red slightly more than 1 million pounds : annually. There was. 
a sherp decline in this trade following the imposition of « 1 duty of 35 percent 
uriter “the Ta“ifP ict of 19340 (previously duty-free) Thi duty was reduced to 


23 nercent by cepa died ithal proclamation, effective May 1934, under section 336 
ofthe tariff act; it was further reduced to 15 percent in the trade agreement 
ith Conada, cffcctive Janusry 1936. Imports, however, have not since 1936 approached 
the volume they attained in the Inte 1920's, loargely because the same factors... 

. tec in’ cecreasing domestic protuction were present in Canada. 


£ 


See eet rod 


Par. No. 721{(c) 
97 UNITED KINGDOM 
FISH PASTE AND FISH SAUCE NO?TAY 
Stat. import class (1939): 0078.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-- 










F Domestic 
Year | Preduction eae. UNITE 
exports + ATTA: NITED Tidus dean dies 9 wre 3 
countries NORVAY KENGDOM Portugal | Japan 
Quantity (pounds) i/ 
1937] 177,408 Not 194,400 | 90,106 | 29,77 | 7,880 | 41,869 
1938 | 191,376 |available-/| 81,677 | 22,972 18, 365 4, 266 24,510 
1939 | 122,016 | small or 302,338 | 10,135 13,162 | 17,075 | 15,310 
1943} 102,288 nnn fol hy OF 2 lenin I i 





















Value (doliars) 
cv gp MME Re) ecley yea EWA al | Ay 206 
1938] 143,147 |availabie-| 18,97] 4,626 | 9,066 968 | 2,322 
1939 | . 129,106 LL or 24, 370 Ae game MM St: ae? 1. Lee 
9431 102,408 2/3 ai Ps : a 312 | p: 
an eS eee 








af Production is net weight; imports inviude wetght of immediate containers. 

2/ Includes 37,102 pounds valued at $6,595 imported from Canada free of duty as 
an act of international courtesy. 

. Source: Production, U. &. Fish'and Wildiife Services. izmports, ‘official -statis- 
tics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Ttem United States tariff 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars 72lic) ie 
Fish paste and fish sauce ---------- 30 =! 20 UNITED KINGDOM 


HO} Pa a 
Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


OQ 


1/ Trade agreement with the Unite 


Comment 


Fisn paste and fish sauce are used as hors—d!oeuvres and as condiments. 
Domestic production is confined almost entirely te fish paste, most of which is 
manufactured from imported selted anchovies; the as wet formerly were imported 
from European countries (principally Spain), but during the war Argentina became 
the principal source. Domestic production also includes small quantities of sar- 
dine paste, herring paste, and shrimp .nd bloater (herring) paste. 


Before the war imports were almost entirely from Hurcopean and Asiatic coun- 
tries with Japan the principal Asiatic source. In 1939 imoorts from Asiatic 
countries represented 23 percent of the weight but only 9 percent of the value of 
total imports. The low values of these imports (10 cents per pound) indicates 
that the bulk of them were probably fish sauce of a kind consumed principally by 
orientals in the United States. 


ch a. a 


Imports from other sources consist principally of pastes prepared from a 
great many species of fish, the principal ones being anchovies, herring (bloaters 
and kippers), sardines, salmon, and combinations such as galmon and shrimp, sal- 
mon and anchovy, shrimp and bloater. Imports from Europe and domestic produc- 
tion serve the same general purpose. Differences in price are dependent largely 
upon style and size of the container and the species of fish used. 
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2 Par. No. 721(d) 
SOVIET UNION 
STURGEON CAVIAR (NOT BOILED, ETC.) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0079.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






Imports for consumption from-—— 


All SOVIET 
countries UNION 













United 
Kinguom 








1939 | 91,299 (small 
1943 or nil) | 





(dollars 


Valine ¢ 


) 






















937 | 435,878 — 53 | 306,24 120 
1938 307,633 |available-| 190,887 | 169,499] 4,352 |, - 
1939 343,818 | (sma | 148,020 pee Vel mew. 6,745 7,028 
1943 nea. | or nil) | 16,706 [ 80, 7d) 5,7 


BA Principally imported caviar repacked in small containers. 
Soure vl Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 


imports from official statistics of the 0. S. Department of Commerce. 














item United States tariff Proposed 
negebietins Lng 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 





Par. 721(a) 
Caviar and other fish roe for food 


purposes: u/ 
Sturgeon, not boiled -------~--~~-- 30 20) SOVIET UNION 
i1/ Duty bound ageinst increase in trade egreenent with Iran, effective June i944. 


Comnent 


The sturgeon ee once of arama importance, is now practically exvinct 
commercially in the United States. The catch is ineidental to other fishing, and 
it is highly improbable that the Perens will ever recover its former importance. 
Production of sturgeon caviar from domestic scuurces is therefcre of minor impor- 
tance and not likely to increase. Production shewn in the table above consists 
principaily of imported caviar repacked in small containers 


we 


O 
> 
Be 


Imports of sturgeon caviar greatly exceed domestic produ 
Soviet Union the predominant supplier. The Soviet sturgeon 
elmost entirely tc the Caspian Sea and the Volga River. Since the Caspian Se: 
ecntains the largest knowm available supplies of sturgeon, and since the Soviet 
Union and Iran are the only countries bordering on the Caspian, most future im- 
ports of sturgeon cevicr will presumably come from this erea, and almost entirely 


from the Soviet Union, as imports from Iran during the years preceding the war 
were insignificant and will likely cortinue unimpertent. The catch of sturgeon 


in other foreign countries is limited owing to inadequate supplies. 
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99 Par. No. 721(d) 
NORWAY 
CAVIAR AND OTHER FISH ROE. (EXCEPT STURGEON), BOILED AND PACKED 
IN AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS 


Stat. import class (1939): 0079.5... 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





















{ Wn. “7 yer on e. a f 
' i f bs ron— 
‘ oe nensetrs imports for consumption f 4 
roduct lon nor Bek OVLE : vee 
;' eed, “US 8 vb. Sweden: + Iceland 
_ Union 
















1937 - | | Ya 

1938 sistucat4y76ireh veeaaae th er nro | a. alee - 

1939%=) 22,472 bist apree fi: A1OL, | 68 | aiid igi’ sa 

1943.0 Moose? healisaauy | A. “i - — yo 40 
; vas yaar | _ i i 

Value (1,000 dollars) 

| 

1938 -| 

1939 -| 306 

1943 =| g 





1/ Less than 500. 
Sources; Production statistics from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
het or 1945 count 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 721, (d) 

Caviar and other fish roe (except 
sturgeon), fer food purposes, 
boiled and packed in airtight 
containers, whether or not in 
powillon or sauce —- 30 Yo NORWAY 

Y Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943-6 








Commen® 


The roe of a number of species of fish is boiled end canned. When prepared 
for subsequent use in cooked dishes, it is marketed as "roe," and usually desig- 
nated by the name of the species except for roe from cod and related species 
(called deep sea roe) and roe from alewives (called herring roe). When prepared 
for use as hors d'ocurves, it is usually marketed as "caviar" without species 
designation. | The domestic pack and part of the imports are in brine or merely 
seasoned with salt; some of the imports are packed in highly seasoned sauce or 
bouillon. Sturgeon roe, used almost entirely in the production of sturgeon 
caviar, is not covered by this digest. So far es is known, there is no domestic 
or foreign production of boiled sturgeon roe. 


Practically 211 of the domestic pack of boiled roe is from cod and related 
species (deep sea roe), alewives (herring roe), and shad, with only negligible 
quentities from tuna, mackernl, and menhaden. Of this group only shad roe is in 
the semi—luxury class of food products. Massachusetts produces most of the deep 
sea roe; Marylend, Virginia, and North Carolina, the herring ree; and Oregon 
and California, the shad roe. Little shad roe is canned in the East because of 
the strong demand for fresh shad roe. Domestic production of roe from alewives 
is several times greater than that of shad and cod roe combined. 


160 


EXCEPT STURGEON), BOILED AND PACKED 


CAVIAR AND OTHER FISH ROE ( 
N GHT CONTATNERS——Continued 


Since 1930 annual imports of canned boiled roe have not exceeded 133,000 pounds 
entered in 1937. Before the war about 75 percent of total imports came from 
Norway, with Sweden and Japan supplying most of the remainder in the order named. 

Of totel imports amounting to 128,000 pounds in 1940, $3,000 pounds were entered 
ae Iceland, hitherto an insignificant source. In 1945 total imports were only 


9,500 pounds, with Newfoundland supplying almost two-thirds and Canada and Iceland 
Aa remainder. 


Imports consist largely of cod and lumpfish roe. Because of the manner in 
which the imported product is prepared and because it usually sells at prices 
. substantially higher than those for most of the domestic product, imports offer 
relatively little direct competition to the domestic varieties. Some of the 
imported cod roe is comparable with domestic deep sea, but the latter comprises 
only a small part of total domestic output. 


Par. No. 721(e) 
CHINA 


LOL 


OYSTERS, CANNED 
(Oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination with 
other substances, packed in eir—tight containers) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0081.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
























; ; 
| y Imports for conswaption rrom-— 
) Domestic 
Year Production : 
exports ALY CHINA eae e , 
7) { iC i , 4 Jang 
| Gountrics ni | ong Kong apan 
| ee 
| Quantity (pounds) 
. | | 
: 937 ---~— 12,216,376 Not | 229,313 41,719 | 150,925 36 53 
laa 7,624,567 chee 4) 1665230 62,123 | 44, 395 39,548 
L999---— 9959 5133 BOLE wy 238,699 154,921 | 5&,901 24,877 
1943 er ae? o 9 231 9 Ol i tae | 40 i a ad 
Value (dollars) 











1937 Th aah ut os) 10,139 be é 
19338-—--— 971,553 aise 1.346 &,2 
a 513,] 3,116€ 5,0 


Ly Production is net weight of oyster meats; imports inciude weight of 
immediate containers. 

2/ Believed to exceed imports. 

Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Propose 
negotiating 
Act of L9L5 country 
3930 rate 


Cents per pound 
Par. 72L(e) 


Oysters, oyster juice, or either 
in combination with other sub—- 


stances, packed in air-tight ity. : a 
COM bas ried it) ear CHINA 


1/ Including weight of immediate container. 
Note.- Ad valorem equivalents: 1939, 35 percent; 1943, 22 percent. 


Comment 


ded are canned in 10 States, but the bulk of the pack is in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Washington. More than 90 percent consists 
of canned oysters and the remainder is oyster seoup und canned smoked oysters (a 
Luxury +7 product). Peak production since 1930 was reached in 1937, but has since 
declined, especially since 1941. Production is unlikely to reach again the 1937 
level, owing to wider distribution and increasing demands for fresh oysters, 
wiich are more profitable for the producers. Imports from Hong Kong and China 
consist principally of specialty products consumed largely by orientals and not 
comparable to the domestic articles. Those from Japan, however, are mainly 
large oysters, comparable in size and style’ of pack to the product of the Pacific 
Goast States. Canning Pacific coast oysters was first undertaken in 193 
Since then a substantial market has been developed for these iarger oysters, and 
it is likely that imports from Japan would have increased materially but for the 
duty. 
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